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Tue Congregational Church in the 
village of Bocking must be classed 
amongst the’ largest and. most 
effective of. our churches, in a 
county where they are known to 
be large,» numerous, and influ- 
ential. As its present circumstances 
afford matter for devout gratitude, 
so its past history is replete with 
interesting details, which have been 
collected with: great care and dili- 
gence, by an esteemed. corre- 
spondent, to whom we owe many 
thanks for past communications ;’ 
and, we doubt not, our ‘readers 
will think the» present - narrative 
adds not a little to the amount of 
our obligations. - : 

It is necessary to premise that 
the village of Bocking adjoins-the 
market town: of Braintree, .and 
would be supposed, by most. tra- 
vellers, to be a hamlet. of. the 
same; but it forms a distinct 
parish, containing nearly 3000 
inhabitants, and is a rural deanery ; 
as it is, however, contiguous to 
Braintree, and, in fact, forms 
a lengthened line of street with 
it, our readers will easily un- 
derstand how both names were 
formerly employed indiscriminate- 
ly to describe the dissenting con- 
gregation there. 

The first dissenting minister, of 
whom there is any record, as 
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having preached at Braintree, was 
the Rey. Samuel Bantoft, D. D. 
who was ejected from the vicarage 
of Stebbing by the Act of Unifor- 
mity, in 1662, and doubtless found 
there a people ready to listen to 
his ministry; as‘the pious Mr. 
Argor. had been also ejected from 
the vicarage of ‘Braintree. Here 
Mr. . Bantoft continued ‘till the 
same. unrighteous power which 
had driven himfrom his church, 
compelled ‘him also to leave the 
town, .wheré-he had chosen to 
exercise’ his ministry as a Dis- 
senter.*.» Nor were his enemies 
satisfied: till they had obtained 
against him a. sentence of excom- 
munieation:;: a punishment which, 
according to:the law of Christ, 
excludes ‘from the fellowship of 
the Christian church, but which, 
according to the laws of England, 
excludes from the privileges of 
civil society. As Mr. Bantoft 
was the only dissenting minister 
who appears to have laboured at 
Braintree, previously to the close 
of the seventeenth century, he 
may, with propriety, be regarded 
as the founder of this Christian 
church. But the sufferings of the 
minister do not seem to have 





* Nonconformist’s Memorial, vol.i. ar- 
ticle Stebbing, Essex. 
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shaken the steadfastness of the 
flock ; for though we hear no more 
ef nonconformity in the two 
parishes till 1700, we find, at that 
time, there was a small congre- 
gation of Dissenters, who assem- 
bled in a barn, near the White 
Hart Inn, Bocking, and who now 
invited a young clergyman, named 
Shepherd, who had lately, from 
conscientious motives, relinquished 
his benefice to be their pastor. 
a Mr. Shepherd complied 
with the wishes of the little 
flock, and from this period, through 
the goodness of the great Head of 
his people, a course of prosperity 
has attended this church. 

Soon after the settlement of Mr. 
Shepherd, the old place of wor- 
ship was found inadequate to the 
accommodation of the auditory, 
and the original foundation of the 
present spacious meeting-house, 
which stands near the entrance of 
the village of Bocking, from the 
town of Braintree, was laid in the 

ear 1707. ‘This building was 

enominated Braintree Meeting- 
house, and its ministers were de- 
signated.as the dissenting minis- 
ters of Braintree, till the year 1789, 
when an Independent place of 
worship was erected in the town 
of Braintree; since that period, 
the dissenting interest, of which 
we are speaking, has been cor- 
rectly designated, according to its 
situation, inthe parish of Bocking. 

When Mr. Shepherd had finished 
his lengthened and useful course, 
he was succeeded in his office by 
Mr. Joseph Pitts, who, after retain- 
ing it forthe space of four a, 
signed his charge in the com- 
mencement of 1742, and removed 
to London. In the course of the 
year preceding this event, the 
celebrated Mr. Whitefield had 
visited the neighbourhood of Bock- 
ing, and had preached to many 
large and attentive congrega- 
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tions, ‘* At a common,* near 
Braintree, says the writer of his 
life,+ upwards of ten thousand 
persons attended.” Prosperous 
as, under the care of Mr. Shep- 
herd, the church at Bocking had 
been, it was not surprising that 
they should now direct their at- 
tention to a young clergyman, 
whose preaching they approved, 
and whose’ sentiments, especially 
as separation from the church, 
without a real dissent, was then 
almost unknown, seemed to in- 
cline toward nonconformity. Ac- 
cordingly the church invited Mr. 
Whitefield to be their pastor. 
But having probably, at this early 
period, unalterably determined on 
the course of itinerant labour, for 
which his disposition and talents 
were more adapted, he declined 
the offer. 

That his refusal arose from no 
dislike to dissenting discipline,may 
be concluded from the opinion 
which he had previously expressed, 
but with which, it must be confess- 
ed, that his practice, after he had 
established a church,did not accord, 
** So far (is his language when ad. 
dressing Mr. Ralph Erskine) from 
not setting a hedge about our Lord’s 
garden, that was I called to it, 
I should set a much closer hedge 
than that which the associate pres- 
bytery are planting; I should in- 
quire into the people’s experiences 
before I admitted them to the 
Lord’s table.”t But, though Mr. 
Whitefield did not gratify the 
church at Bocking by becoming 
their pastor, he did them, perhaps, 
as great a service by recommend- 
ing to their choice one who pos- 
sessed, in common with a large 
share of his friend’s eloquence and 
zeal, a larger share of prudence 
and judgment, qualities of vital 

* Felsted Common. 


+ Whitefield’s Life, p. 72. 
t Letters, vol. i. p. 317. 
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importance to a pastor, than per- 
haps fell to the lot of that great 
and excellent individual. The 
person recommended was Mr. Tho- 
mas Davidson, who commenced 
his labours here in 1742, and con- 
tinued them with great acceptable- 
ness and success for a long course 
of years. 

Mr. Davidson was assisted by 
several young ministers in succes- 
sion, During the latter part of his 
course, he was especially desirous 
to associate with himself a young 
minister, whose knowledge and 
talents would prevent the more in- 
tellectual of his auditory front seek 
ing the gratifications of taste at 
the expense of purity of doctrine, 
(a sacrifice which was too frequent 
amongst the younger dissenters of 
the day,) and yet, who would sup- 
ply all with the unadulterated 
truths of Christianity. In Mr. 
John Thorogood, a young minis- 
ter, who had recently left the Aca- 
demy at Homerton, and who be- 
came assistant at Bocking in 1776, 
and co-pastor in 1783, Mr.,David- 
son found a man to his wishes. 

The venerable pastor retained 
an overflowing auditory till his 
death in 1788. And though the 
formation of another congregation 
in the adjoining town of Braintree, 
in some degree diminished the 
auditory of his co-pastor and suc- 
cessor, Mr. Thorogood, he re- 
tained a numerous and respectable 
congregation till his death in 1801, 
He was succeeded in the follow- 
ing year by the present minister, 
Mr. Thomas Craig, under whose 
care this religious interest has pros- 
pered greatly. There is a pastoral 
house connected with it, besides a 
numerous Sunday school and a 
day school for ninety children, 
who are clothed as well as edu- 
cated, and for whom a convenient 
school-house has been erected. 


The meeting-house was consider- 
ably enlarged and improved in 
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1818, and in the following year a 
still farther enlargement was ef- 
fected, by the addition of a second 
tier of galleries for the accommo. 
dation of the schools. 

Having thus conducted our rea- 
ders through the general history 
of this church, we shall proceed to 
present them with the biographical 
notices of its successive pastors. 


REV. THOMAS SHEPHERD, M.A, 


The Protestant dissenters are not 
much indebted to some clergymen, 
who of late years have, in common 
with orthodox sentiments,” pro- 
fessed a bona fide dissent, Im- 
perfectly acquainted with the ra- 
mifications of the Christian pro- 
fession, or retaining the prejudices 
while they relinquished the com- 
munion of their former years, they 
have stood aloof from the men 
whose prudence would have tem- 
ao their zeal, and whose know- 
edge of theological and biblical 
science would have improved their 
minds; and, imperfectly acquainted 
with theological subjects, and with 
theological writers, they have con 
sidered acknowledged truths as 
their own discoveries, or they have 
diverged into eccentricities, first 
of opinion, and then of practice, 
which have didionemeel them- 
selves and their supposed connec- 
tions. Ofa very different descrip- 
tion were Messrs. Rastrick, J. 
Spademan, and many other cler- 
gymen, who in the earlier days of 
dissent embraced nonconformity. 
Amongst these estimable indi- 
viduals, Mr. Thomas Shepherd 
holds a distinguished place. Wil- 
liam Shepherd was the father of 
this eminent minister, and, he as 
well as his son, was first a clergy- 
man of the establishment, and after- 





* The writer expresses himself thus, 
because some clergymen who have dis- 
sented in several places, how mistaken 
soever in their views, have been highly 
respectable in their characters. 
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wards the pastor of a dissenting 
church. 

The elder Mr. Shepherd was mi- 
nister of Tillbrook, in Bedfordshire, 
and conformed on the passing of 
the act of Uniformity in 1662. He 
is said to have been a faithful mi- 
nister of Christ, and an eminent 
blessing to the people of his charge. 
But his character and his successes, 
instead of diminishing, only increas- 
ed the opposition and contempt, 
which are frequently the portion of 
the truly active minister of anational 
establishment. With many excel- 
lent men in subsequent periods, he 
found the visitations to be seasons 
of trial; for the discipline which 
should have been directed to the 
excitement of ministerial diligence 
and fidelity ,was too often the instru- 
ment of conveying oblique reflec- 
tions on the motives and endeavours 
of a man, who was only singular in 
doing good. At length, impelled 
by the persecutions of his enemies, 
and the convictions of his mind, 
he relinquished his connection with 
the established church, and be- 
came the pastor of a congregation 
of dissenters at Oundle, N orthamp- 
tonshire. His final earthly re- 
move was to Kettering, when he 
succeeded Mr. Maidwell as pastor 
ofthe Congregational Church there. 

The subject of this memoir, Mr. 
Thomas Shepherd was born in 
the year 1665, and is supposed to 
have been educated at one of the 
English Universities. At an early 

eriod of his life he took orders 
in the National Church, and for 
some time officiated at St. Neots, 
in Huntingdonshire. His next and 
final situation in the establishment 
was in Buckinghamshire, where 
he was presented with a living, 
which his convictions did not per- 
mit him long to retain. 

As Mr. Shepherd relinquished 
his connection with the National 
Church soon after his induction to 
a living, it is probable that the 
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renewal of subscription induced 
an inquiry how far he was justified 
in professing before God, and be- 
fore man, his ex animo belief of 
every thing contained inthe Thirty- 
nine Articles and the Book of 
Common Prayer; but, however 
this might be, Mr. Shepherd’s dis- 
sent, at such a period, was an ho- 
nourable testimony to his integrity, 
and an indication that he con- 
sidered himself as continually re- 
peating his subscription so long 
as he ate the bread and conducted 
the services of the endowed church. 

But, though Mr. Shepherd re- 
linquished his old connection at no 
very distant period from the time 
of his preferment, he does not ap- 
pear to have acted with unbecoming 
precipitation. With great pro- 
priety he entered into a corre- 
spondence with his brethren on the 
subject, a part of which he after- 
wards published, and which the 
writer of this article greatly la- 
ments his inability to obtain. 

The event to which we are now 
referring, appears to have taken 
place towards the close of the 
seventeenth century; for in the 
year 1697, we find him preaching 
as a probationary to the Presby- 
terian congregation, formerly as- 
sembling in Poor Jewry Lane, 
(now Jewry Street,) Aldgate, and 
by a majority of one vote, Mr. Shep- 
herd was elected to be pastor, but 
through some dishonourable arti- 
fices, ‘‘the election was over- 
ruled.”* A prudent minister would 
not accept a charge to which he 
was elected through so small a ma- 
jority ; but it would not have been 
surprising if so scandalous a pro- 
ceeding, in a community of Dis- 
senters, had produced a change of 
feeling in a convert to their views. 
But Mr. Shepherd appears to have 





* Protestant Dissenting Magazine, vol. 
6. p. 467. W. Wilson’s History of Dis- 
senting Churches, vol. i. p. 55. 
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known that evils existing among 
his new friends were those of a 
single society, but that the evils of 
his former connexion were those 
of the whole body ; that the evils 
existing among the one were re- 
movable by the parties concerned ; 
but that the evils existing among 
the other were only removable by 
the dreadfully forlorn hope of 
legislative interposition; in a word, 
that the evils of the one were 
those of the system, but that the 
evils of the other arose from a de- 
parture from the system. In the 
year 1700, Mr. Shepherd came to 
Bocking, where his striking and 
powerful delivery attracted a great 
attendance. He found here a 
few people assembling in a barn, 
but through the divine blessing on 
his labours, before many years 
had elapsed, he was surrounded 
by a congregation, respectable in 
circumstances, and considerable in 
number, and very many of whom 
regarded him with peculiar aflec- 
tion, as their ‘* Father in Christ.” 
So singularly blessed were his 
labours, that during his ministry 
at Bocking, several hundreds are 
said to have acknowledged him as 
the instrument of their conversion 
to God. Soon after his settle- 
ment at Bocking, Mr. Shepherd 
was employed in _ vindicating, 
through the medium of the press, 
his sentiments as a Dissenter. His 
publication is entitled, ‘ Three 
Sermons on Separation, showing 
the churches fear of false wor- 
ship; her care to tread in the 
footsteps of the flock, what 
schism is, and where the guilt 
of it lies, in answer to Mr. Ben- 
net’s Discourse on Schism, with a 
Postscript to Mr. Bennett.” This 
gentleman was successively Rector 
of St. James’s, Colchester, and 
Vicar of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 
and Editor of ‘‘ An Abridgment 
of the London Cases,” which were 
a series of treatises against the 
Dissenters, published by some of 


the London Clergy in 1684. Mr. 
Shepherd’s discourses are inscribed 
**To the Dissenting Churches in 
Essex, with their Bishops and 
Deacons;” they were published 
in 1712. In the same year, he 
found leisure to publish ‘ Several 
Sermons on Angels, with a Sermon 
on the power of Devils in bodily 
distempers.” <‘‘The doctrine of 
angels,” says Mr. Shepherd, “ has 
been handled by very few; and 
those who have done it, have done 
it mostly in a scholastic way, so 
that the plain Christian is still in 
the dark about it, so that he is 
ready to start when he hears some 
notions relating to angels, and 
suspects himself to be on the 
borders of Heresies.” In this 
discourse Mr. Shepherd has en- 
tered very fully into his sub- 
ject. 

In the year 1715, Mr. Shepherd 
preached at an Association of 
Ministers, which appears to have 
been held at his own meeting- 
house. He chose as his text, 
John iii. 29., and published his 
sermon with the title, ‘ Faith- 
ful Ministers the Bridegroom’s 
Friends.” This discourse con- 
tains some interesting illustrations 
of the state of religious feeling, 
and of the situation of Protestant 
Dissenters at the period when the 
sermon was delivered. ‘ It was,” 
says Mr. 8S. in the preface, “a 
very surprising pleasure to me, 
when I saw, in a sermon published 
by Mr. Tong, that that heavenly 
man had the courage to recom- 
mend to young ministers, those 
my authors, (Drs, Sibs and Pres- 
ton,) and several others of the 
same spirit so slighted at this 
day.” Happily we live in a day 
when the recommendation of puri- 
tanical authors excites less sur- 
prise, and requires less courage.* 





* It is not every anti-evangelical re- 
viewer of the present day, who would 
speak of so great a man as Howe, in 
the terms in which ‘* The Monthly” 
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Addressing his advice to ministers, 
Mr. Shepherd adds, “Do not 
pretend to vie with, or imitate the 
clergy of the Church of England. 
This has been of pernicious 
consequence to the dissenting 
churches: for some feeling no 
warmth, no “life, in a starched 
or set oration, and perceiving 
little difference between our ser- 
mons and theirs, have been 
tempted to go back again ; where- 
as, they are willing to bear the 
reproaches of dissenting, so long 
as they find our doctrine conveys 
first light into their minds, and 
grace and power against sin into 
their hearts.” Modern Dissenters 
do not greatly need to be cau- 
tioned against the mode of the 
Church, for the Church itself 
seems ready to discard it, but it 
cannot be said that cautions ate 
unnecessary in regard to that 
which, in a great measure, gene- 
rated the mode, and which, left 
to its natural operations, will ever 
generate it—the worship of the 
Church. 

The external situation of the 
Dissenters, so far as it relates to 
the security and extension of their 
rights, is materially improved 
since the period when this sermon 
was delivered; and, in relation 
to the place they hold in public 
estimation, they may learn grati- 
tude to Divine Providence from 
the sufferings of their fathers. 

** England now has, it seems, 
no enemies to fear but Protestant 
Dissenters. And the indignation 
which used to be directed against 
Papists is all turned now against 
the godly in the land.” But 
though, as we have seen, Mr. 





spoke of him in the,year 1787. ‘Mr. 
Howe and Dr. Grosvenor were doubtless 
excelient men, and did much good in their 
day ; but if, through a change of public opi- 
nions and taste, their works are passing away, 
it will not be in the power of a zealous 
editor to stop the natural course of things.’’ 
Monthly Review, vol, )xxyii, p. 174. 
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Shepherd condemned the degene- 
rate taste of some of his brethren, 
he discovered his good sense, and 
the kindness of his heart, and 
prohibited bigotry and censorious- 
ness from abusing the language he 
had employed, by adding the fol- 
lowing remarks, 

‘People complain that the 
young Elishas have not found 
and taken up the mantles of the 
old Elijahs, but nature must have 
time to ripen its productions, and 
so must grace. You must then 
allow your young ministers time 
for growth, and be pleased to con- 
sider that you, that are their peo- 
ple, may do much to ripen the 
gifts and graces of your ministers. 
You should more frequently in- 
vite them to your houses, and have 
your questions, or cases of con- 
science, ready to put to them. 
Are your ministers young men, 
begin you then in discourse, and 
speak you feelingly and freely of 
the things of God. Encourage 
them, and you shall double their 
abilities upon them. On the other 
hand, discourage them and you 
will sink their parts, so that they 
cannot command even the abilities 
which they do possess.” 

But highly as Mr. Shepherd 
stood in the estimation of his 
people, he was not free from the 
trials which, in one form or 
another, are usually the portion 
of the faithful minister, Pro- 
ceeding in a series of expository 
discourses on the latter part of the 
Gospel of St. John, he made, 
when he came to chapter xix. 
23d and 24th verses, some ob- 
servations on the use of the lot, 
which proved offensive to a part 
of his hearers; but, potetie t of 
the justness of his views, he pub- 
lished his sermon, with the title, 
“© A Discourse on Lots, shew- 
ing that all use’ of Lots, in a 
sportive way, is utterly unlawful. 
Preached March 6th, 1719-20.” 
One feature of this discourse, an 
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attempt to extenuate the enormous 
mischief of state-lotteries, is cer- 
tainly exceptionable, but this ap- 
pears to have given no offence. 
The Dissenters of that day did 
not content themselves with 
loyalty, they were adherents of 
the Court, and the creed of the 
courtier is, though in a sense dif- 
ferent from that of the poet— 
«* Whatever is, is right.” 

The preface to the discourse 
which has just been noticed, dis- 
covers the painful feelings which 
Mr. Shepherd endured at this 
period. “I have often pleased 
myself in time past, with thoughts 
of the very great agreeableness 
between the temper of mind and 
the place that divine Wisdom had 
allotted me in his vineyard: but, 
of late, these thoughts have failed 
me, for surely I have observed, 
with no little regret, that the tor- 
rent of iniquity runs high, it is 
strong, and swells every day more 
and more, beyond my ability to 
stem the tide.” 

In the year 1726, Mr. Shepherd 
published the several printed dis- 
courses which had proceeded from 
his pen, in one octavo volume, 
which he entitled, ‘* Discourses 
on various Subjects ;” but whether 
all the pieces which compose this 
volume had been previously pub- 
lished, the writer is not informed. 
It is creditable to Mr. Shepherd’s 
liberality and pacific temper, that 
though ‘the Discourses,” contain 
evidence that he remained a firm 
Dissenter, yet he excluded from 
them the two pamphlets which he 
had published in defence of Non- 
conformity. ; 

That a Christian church should 
continue in exactly the same cir- 
cumstances of prosperity for the 
long period of forty years, is 
scarcely to be expected; but it is 
pleasing to know, that although 
the congregation of Mr. Shepherd 
in some degree declined, yet it 
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continued numerous and respect- 
able to the last; and, although 
some circumstances depressed the 
mind of the venerable pastor, yet 
that, to the last, he possessed the 
warmest affections of the great 
body of his flock.* At length, 
having attained the age of seventy- 
three, he finished his earthly course 
on the 29th of January 1738-9. 

Mr. Shepherd is characterized 
by Mr. Angus as an “excellent 
puritanical man;” a description 
to which his writings show him to 
he fully entitled. No other author 
has, perhaps, brought the puritani- 
cal style to so late a period. Nor 
is Mr. S. an indifferent writer of 
his school. All his.discourses are 
good, and some of them are rich 
in unexpected aad striking turns 
of thought. By adhering to the 
puritanical school, Mr. 8S. avoided 
the dulness which is too common 
a characteristic of the orthodox 
divinity of his day; and which, 
in a considerable degree, is the 
character of a large proportion 
of those writings which appeared 
whilst the language was passing 
from the pointed style of the 17th 
to the round and nervous compo- 
sition of the 18th century. 

The life of Mr. Shepherd fur- 
nishes a partial refutation of an 
excuse which is sometimes made 
for entering the Established 
Church, or continuing in it con- 
trary to the dictates of con. 
science—* that conformity is the 
surest path to usefulness.” It is 
true, that every dissenting minis- 
ter is not like Mr. Shepherd, the 
founder of a church, but every 
such minister, in addition to the 
advantage of an unrestrained exer- 
cise of his ministry, has a fairer 
prospect than his conforming bro- 
ther, that the field which he has 





* Pitt’s Farewell Sermon at Braintree, 
p- 33. Angus’s Funeral Sermon for 
Davidson, p. 23. 
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cultivated, will not run desert 
when he dies, If Mr. Shepherd 
had continued in the Established 
Church, after a few years all the 
the effects of his labours would, 
most probably, have been gone; 
but, renouncing it, full proof of his 
ministry still lives in the large 
community of Christians which 
was called by his means. Mr. 
Shepherd’s publications, which 
have not been previously men- 
tioned, are as follows: ‘ Five 
Discourses on Zaccheus’s Conver- 
sion”—‘« The Case of Infant Bap- 
tism made plain, a Dialogue”— 
** A Guide to Charity, a Sermon 
on 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2.”—*‘ Three Dis- 
courses on Christ’s Agony in the 
Garden”—* The loving Penitent, 
or Magdalen’s Repentance and 
Love illustrated in several Ser- 
mons.”—They are founded on 
Luke vii. 37—50,—a passage 
which Mr. Shepherd, in common 
with many others, gratuitously 
supposes to refer to Mary of 
Magdala, and in a way equally 
gratuitous, concludes that the 
seven demons which we know did 
dwell in Mary of Magdala, were 
proofs of the previous atrocity of 
her character before conversion ; 
a view of the case to which he 
furnishes a suflicient answer in his 
Sermon on the Power of Devils 
in Bodily Distempers. ‘‘ Do not 
censure any that are handled in 
an extraordinary way, for the 
Lord Christ was in Satan’s hand 
for a time: how did he hurry 
about the body of the Saviour 
from place to place?” “A Ser- 
mon showing mutual Helpfulness 
requisite in the Married State ;” 
an admirable discourse, which, 
together with his “ Faithful Mi- 
nistering,” originally formed a 
small .volume. ‘ The Life of 
Shadows. A Sermon principally 
handling this question, Why the 
Allwise God should put a soul 
into a body to stay in it no longer 


a time, as is the case of those 
who die in infancy?” A very 
striking, and, to bereaved parents, 
a very consolatory discourse. 

Mr. Shepherd was blessed with 
a family of hopeful children, one 
of whom, Mr. Timothy Shepherd, 
by his early piety, and by his 
predilection for ministerial services, 
raised the expectations of his ve- 
nerable parent. With a view to 
to his sustaining the ministerial 
oflice, he was placed in the Aca- 
demy of the Independent Fund 
Board, where, under those emi- 
ment tutors, Dr. Ridgley and 
Mr. Eames, he attained a highly 
respectable proficiency in his stu- 
dies. In this excellent young 
man were combined many quali- 
fications which might have been 
considered as predicting his future 
eminence in the Christian ministry. 
His natural talents were good, 
but he did not consider them as 
obviating the necessity of dili- 
gence and research, His temper 
was cheerful, and his conversation 
sprightly and engaging, but espe- 
cially, his mind was deeply im- 
bued with piety. His own in- 
quiries confirmed him in the or- 
thodox sentiments in which he had 
been educated, but his orthodoxy 
was attended by an amiable cha- 
rity, which led him to maintain, 
and to ‘speak the truth in love.” 

When Mr. Shepherd came to 
appear in the capacity of a 
preacher of the Gospel, he dis- 
covered himself to be in earnest 
in his great work, and while he 
sought to please God, he secured 
the approbation of his hearers. 
But the hopes of his venerable 
father, and numerous friends, were 
quickly sunk; though Mr. S. was 
permitted to enter on the minis- 
terial work, he does not appear 
to have engaged in the duties of 
a stated preacher. Bodily dis- 
orders, which seemed to have at- 
tacked him shortly after the com- 
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pletion of his preparatory studies, 
removed him froin the pulpit, and, 
after a long period of suffering, 
brought him ‘‘to the house ap- 
pointed for all living.” The young 
preacher was thus called to exem- 
plify the influence of the truths 
which he had begun to preach, 
and divine grace enabled him to 
exemplify it, not merely by the 
silence of patience, and the lan- 
guage of resignation, but also by 
expressions of his firm faith in 
that Saviour whom he had preached 
to others. Relying on the grace 
of God in Jesus Christ, and sup- 
ported through the valley of the 
shadow of death, he feared no 
evil; and, possessed of assurance 
of hope, he was not only willing 
to die, but desired to depart and 
to be with Christ. 

His funeral sermon was preach- 
ed at Braintree, May 22, 1733; 
and was delivered, at his request, 
by his friend and fellow-student, 
the Rev. Wm. Ford, of Castle 
Hedingham. Mr. F. published 
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the discourse, at the desire of the 
ministers present at its delivery, 
who, with one exception, were 
fellow-students with Mr, Shep- 
herd under Dr. Ridgley and Mr. 
Eames. The dedication of this 
discourse contains a testimony to 
the ministers and cougregations of 
that neighbourhood, too gratifying 
to be overlooked. ‘‘ Suffer me 
to take this occasion to express 
my great sense of the kind pro- 
vidence that has placed my lot in 
so agreeable a neighbourhood ; 
and I take pleasure in telling the 
world, that whatever lesser differ- 
ences there may be in our sen- 
timents, 1 believe no part of the 
kingdom can be found where there 
is a more hearty affection between 
neighbouring ministers and their 
congregations, than in _ these 
parts.”* . 





* Ford’s Sermon, occasioned by the 
Death of the Rev. Timothy Shepherd. 


(To be continued. ) 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


BAVA asaeseesas 


A. NONCONFORMIST PASTOR'S 
LEGACY TO HIS PEOPLE. 


(To the Fditors.) 


GENTLFMEN,—Being on a visit at La- 
venham, in Suffolk, a few months ago, [ 
was informed by the disseating minister 
there, that a gentleman in that town, Mr. 
S. Meeking, was in possession of a MS, 
volume of Sermons, designed as a legacy 
for the church at Clare. On application 
being made to Mr. M., he kindly consented 
to lend me the volume, and afterwards, 
when I-stated that the church at Clare 
would be gratified by possessing the vo- 
lume, agreeably with the design of the 
autbor, he very frankly and obligingly 
presented it to the church. By consent 
of the church, 1 now send you a brief 
account of the volume, and of its author, 
in so far as I have been able to inform 
myself. Mr. Meeking does not know how 
the volume came into his possession, but 
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thinks that it must have been lent to some 
branch of his family, by some member 
long since connected with the church at 
Clare. . 

The sermons are written in a full, plain, 
strong hand, and are in excellent preser- 
vation. There are, however, some defi- 
ciencies. One leaf is lost of the first ser- 
mon in the volume, and one leaf of the 
second sermon on Psalm xlii. 2; and 
there are only three pages left of the fourth 
sermon on 1 Cor. xii. last verse; and the 
whole of the fifth sermon from the same 
text is wanting. 

From the account which I have found 
of the nuthor in ‘* Palmer’s Noncon- 
formist’s Memorial,’’ I am inclined to 
think that he must have been the first 
minister of nonconforming principles 
at Clare, and that he must have prepared 
the way for the present dissenting interest 
in the town. He died at Clare, in July, 
1697, and the meeting-house, in which I 
now preach, was built in 1710, thirteen 
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years after his decease. I have examined 
the Church of England Register at Clare, 
but can find no registry of his burial ; and 
should be obliged to any of your corre- 
spondents who could inform me of the 
place of his interment. I shall now trans- 
cribe the account given of Mr. George 
Porter, the author of this MS., in ‘* Pal- 
mers Nonconformist’s Memorial,” vol. i. 
pp- 217,218. ‘* Art, Ministers Ejected in 
Oxford University.” 

**George Porter, B.D. Canon, and 
Proctor of the University, in the second 
year of Dr. Owen’s Vice-chancellorship. 
In 1662, he was cast out from his fellow- 
ship in Magdalen College. He was a 
man of good learning, great gravity, inte- 
gtity, self-denial, and charity. In church- 
government he was, what might be called, 
a sort of an Interpendent.* Hecould not 
allow that the ruling of church affairs 
should be by popular suffrage ; or tliat the 
people should govern their officers. And 
yet he held that the people had just rights 
and privileges which must not, in the least, 
be infringed ; and that, therefore, the due 
satisfaction of the church would, and 
mught to be, songht by every wise and just 
governor. In a word, he held that it was 
the pastor’s or elder’s part to rule, and 
the people’s part to obey; but both ‘in 
the Lord.’ He took notice that this was 
thrice commanded in one chapter, Heb. 
xiii. 7. 17. 24. He was greatly pleased 
with Mr. Giles Firmin’s Weighty Ques- 
tions Discussed. He was a great enemy 
to high-flown expressions in sermons, 
and would say to those who used them 
to discover their learning, that leurn- 
ing did not consist in hurd words, but in depth 
of matter. He was of a melancholy 
constitution, which sometimes prevailed to 
such a degree, that for several years he 
had little enjoyment of his friends, him- 
self, or his God; but, at length, he 
had comfort. He resided some time at 
Lewes, in Sussex, and afterwards freely 
prenched the gospel at East-Bourn, in the 
same county, near the place of his nati- 
vity. He was, at last, pastor of a church 
at Clare, in Suffolk ; where he died, July, 
1697, in the 74th year of his age. He 
was a very devout man, and had a due 
respect both to the substance and circum- 
stances of worship. He used to speak of 
common sleepers at sermons with great 
severity, as equally criminal with swearers 
ordrunkards, ‘There are three letters of 
his, in Mr. T. Rogers’s ‘ Discourse of 
Trouble of Mind.’ ’’ 

Should you, Gentlemen, feel sufficiently 





* So it is printed in my edition of 
Palmer, 1802. Query? Is this a mis- 
print, or intended, as he was not quite an 
Independent. 
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interested in this account of Mr. Porter, 
to give it insertion in your pages, and also 
the first sermon in the volume, which I 
have transcribed for your use; you may 
expect to receive from me, as I have 
leisure, other selections from the manu- 
script. At the bottom of the title-page is 
written, in the author’s own hand, after 
enumerating ‘the sermons contained in 
this book’’--** Aji these are designed as 
a legacy for the church at Clare, after my 
decease; and in the margin, George 
Porter, 1696.” 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your’s most respectfully, 


James ELsoroven 
Clare, June 19, 1828, 


SERMON I. 

** And God saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil coutinually.”"--Gen. vi 5. 
Ir is the latter part of this verse 
that ] have made choice of, for 
the present instruction; and it 
contains in it a most signal, ob- 
servable testimony of that great, 
spreading, amazing corruption that 
has seized upon all mankind ever 
since the transgression and apos- 
tacy of our first parents, from the 

,time that they turned from God, 
the fountain of holiness and hap- 
piness, and from his law, the rule 
and measure of all moral rectitude, 
righteousness and perfection. God 
made us upright, pure, and spot- 
less, but we have sought out many 
inventions, Eccles. vii. last. Ever 
since Adam’s fall, all flesh has 
corrupted itself, and its ways, 
Gen. vi. 12. We are become 
abominable, disobedient, serving 
divers lusts and pleasures, repro- 
bate unto every good work, as the 
Holy Ghost has testified, Tit. i. 
last, with chapter iii. 3, so that we 
aré become monsters rather than 
men; not only enemies to God our 
creator, but also to ourselves, and 
that by evil works; for by sin we 
wrong our own souls, Prov.viti last; 
and bring destruction on ourselves, 
Hos. xiii. 9; even everlasting de- 
struction, 2 Thess. 1.9. My text 
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shows us the first cause and 
spring of all this folly and filth, of 
all this madness and misery ; even 
an evil heart that is full of evil 
imaginations, inventions, ard 
thoughts ; from whence arises all 
evil in the outward conversation, 
in vain words, in all manner of 
corrupt communication, in all sorts 
of sins and evil works; as our 
Saviour has testified, and left his 
testimony upon record, Matt. xv. 
19. Out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, 
blasphemies; these arise within, 
before they break forth without, 
and become visible to the world ; 
the hearts of natural, unregenerate 
men, are like a corrupt fountain, 
and the troubled sea ina storm, 
whose waters cast up mire and 
dirt, so says the scripture, Is. Ivii. 
20. The Holy Ghost, in my 
text, does give us the anatomy of 
an evil, corrupt heart ; he has dis- 
sected, discovered, and laid open, 
before our eyes, and exposed to 
our full view, all the secrets of a 
sinner’s heart, and has given us a 
lecture upon all, with this special 
remark, that all in it is evil; even 
every thought and every imagi- 
nation; there is no manner of spi- 
ritual good to be found in a 
carnal, corrupt, unrenewed heart, 
as the Apostle Paul has testified 
by the Holy Ghost, and his own 
experience, concerning his own 
heart, so far as it was not only fully 
renewed, but had flesh and corrup- 
tion remaining in it in part; you 
may see his words, Rom. vii. 18. 
Let us now look into this testimony 
of God, concerning the heart of a 
natural, unregenerate man; see 
that superfluity of naughtiness, as 
the Scripture speaks, James i. 21, 
that corruption and uncleanness, 
those many and great abomina- 
tions, that are got into the heart 
of man, and are lodged there, 
since sin entered into the world, 
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and has spread itself among and 
in all the inhabitants thereof, in all 
places, and in allages; see it in 
this testimony of God; yea, be- 
hold, and be astonished at it! 
All the dung-hills, made up of all 
the filth of whole towns and cities ; 
all the most dirty, putrid ditches, 
are as nothing in comparison 
of that abounding, noisome,loath- 
some filth and corruption that is 
found in the hearts of all natural, 
unregenerate men whatever. To 
convince of this I shall now take 
a particular, distinct view of the 
several expressions and parts of 
this testimony of God; that you 
may understand and consider it, 
and be filled with wonder and as- 
tonishment at it. 

First, I shall take notice of 
the subject and matter of this tes- 
timony of God, or the thing spo- 
ken of here in my text; and that 
is the heart of man, with all its 
imaginations and thoughts. 

SECONDLY, I shall take no- 
tice of the predication in these 
words, or of that which is tes- 
tified, declared, and spoken of 
the heart, and of all its thoughts 
and imaginations; and that is, 
that all and every one are only 
evil, and that continually; I re- 
turn to the first of these, and that 
is, the subject of this divine testi- 
mony, which we find, in express 
terms, to be the heart, with all its 
thoughts and imaginations; the 
heart of man is said by philoso- 
phers, to be primum vivens, the 
first seat and source of natural 
life, both in man and in beasts; 
from thence life is derived into 
all the inward and outward parts, 
into the lungs, head, and brains, 
and from these, into all the 
members of the body, into the 
eyes, hands, agd feet; and as 
the heart is the first seat and 
source of natural life, so also it is 
the first seat and source of sin and 
natural corruption ; this is taught 
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us by divine philosophy, and the 
wisdom of God, in my text, and 
divers other such testimonies of 
God in his word of truth ; and the 
first corrupt streams that issue 
from this corrupt fountain, the 
heart, are evil thoughts and ima- 
ginations, and these are a nume- 
rous offspring, of great multitude, 
as the sand on the sea-shore, and 
the stars of heaven, not to be 
numbered, but only by God, 
whose understanding is infinite, 
who alone telleth the number of 
the stars, and calleth them all by 
their names, Psalm cxlvii. 4, 5. 
He, indeed, can call all our evil 
thoughts and imaginations by their 
several names; such is a vain 
thought and foolish imagination ; 
such is a blasphemous, atheistical 
thought; such is an unclean, 
lustful thought; such is a hateful, 
envious thought; such is a mali- 
cious, murderous thought; such is 
a covetous, discontented thought ; 
such is an ambitious, proud, vain- 
glorious thought; and many other 
the like, and all evil; and not one 
good among them all, no not one. 
As God has testified in the text, 
only evil, without any real, spiri- 
tual good in them, such as has a 
due conformity to God’s law, that 
is ae and holy, just and 
good; requiring exactness and 
complete perfection, in all inward 
acts, as well as in outward acts. 
In all our thoughts and imagi- 
nations, as well as in words and 
works; and we must know, that 
in these imaginations and thoughts 
are comprehended and included 
all evil desires and purposes what- 
ever, which are stirring in the 
heart at any time ; for these begin 
° 77. 9.°. *. Gwe pases wanting.) 
They are not willing to believe 
any thing against themselves; 
they are wise, pure in their own 
eyes, and therefore cannot endure to 
hear, that there is so much evil in 
their hearts; they will rather 
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question the teuth of God’s testi- 
mony, than be persuaded that 
their hearts are so full of sin and 
corruption; they will choose 
rather to make God a liar, (as 
every one that believes not his 
testimony does,) than acknowledge 
their own hearts to be so bad, as 
as that every thought and imagi- 
nation of them should be only 
evil. And yet there is something 
more added to this, that they are 
evil continually, day and night, 
whenever there are any thoughts 
and imaginations stirring in their 
hearts; they are no better at one 
time than another, no, not on these 
days, which are days of public, 
solemn worship: they may indeed 
be less evil on these days than 
other days, but always evil; 
there are degrees of sin in all ac- 
tions and words, so there are in all 
our thoughts and imaginations; 
all are sinful, but not all equally; 
as for instance, all vain thoughts 
are evil and have sin in them, 
and therefore holy David said, he 
hated them. Ps. cxix. 113. But, 


, these are not so evil, and have 


not so much sin in them as atheis- 
tical, blasphémous thoughts, when 
a man says in his heart, that there 
is no God; or, that God is a liar; 
or, that there is no knowledge in 
the Most High, that he regards 
not what is done in the earth: 
now, though this, put to the other 
part of the testimony, may still 
seem the more strong, and the 
farther from truth, to all consi- 
derate men; yet it is, neverthe- 
less, true and certain in itself. 
And this will appear, if we duly 
consider whose testimony this is. 
It is the testimony of God: so it 
is said expressly, And God saw 
that the wickedness of man was 
great, &c. Mark, God saw; and 
what he saw, he testified ; his tes- 
timony was not grounded on hear- 
say, on what others had seen, but 
what he himself saw with his own 
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all-seeing eyes. He saw not only 
the outward wickedness of men, 
but also all the evil of the heart, 
from whence all came : for he has 
told us, that he searches the 
heart, Jer. xvii. 10.; and, which is 
full to the purpose, it is said of 
him, that he understandeth all the 
imaginations of the thoughts, 
1 Chron. xxviii. 9. Now who so 
fit to testify of these as God, who 
does best know and understand 
them, and that afar off? Psalm 
exxxix. 2. He knows what they 
will be, before they be; whether 
good or evil. He knows that all 
the thoughts of evil and unrege- 
nerate men be, and will be evil; 
because their hearts are evil, sin 
dwells and reigns in them. 

Again, Secondly, To persuade 
all men to believe this testimony, 
consider this further, That God is 
the God of truth, who cannot, 
will not lie, Deut. xxxii. 4. Titus 
i. 2. There is no guile or false- 
hood found in his mouth; he is 
plenteous in truth, Ps. Ixxxvi. 15. 
with Exod. xxxiv. 6. All his 
testimonies are the very truth ; his 
whole word is the word of truth, 
Eph. i. 18. with many other places, 
And the Scripture is called the 
Scripture of truth. Dan. x. last ver. 

Now, this being the testimony 
of God himself, who knows the 
heart and all that is in it, and is 
also a God of truth, there can 
be no sufficient reason to question 
the truth and certainty of what is 
testified in the text concerning all 
the imaginations and thoughts of 
the hearts of all natural and un- 
regenerate men, that they are all 
and every one evil, only evil, and 
that continually. But, it may be 
said, as it is by divers learned 
men, especially the Jesuits, and 
some Protestants that have es- 
poused their unsound sentiments 
and opinions, and so taken upon 
them to be patrons and advocates 
for the power of corrupt nature, 
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as if there were some more good 
in it, than indeed is, they say, that 
these words of the text refer only 
to the wicked generation of meu 
a little before the flood, whom 
the Scripture calls the world of 
the ungodly, 2 Pet. ii. 5. 

To this, I answer, it must be 
acknowledged, that the rampant, 
excessive wickedness of that un- 
godly generation did occasion 
these words ; but they were of use 
to all ages to come, though spoken 
more immediately of them and to 
them, even as all other Scriptures 
are; and they are fulfilled in this 
evil generation in a most observ- 
able manner. 


( End of the First Sermon from this text.) 


INEXPEDIENCY OF FREQUENT 
MINISTERIAL REMOVALS. 
Ir is not the intention of the wri- 
ter to affirm that no occasions can 
present themselves which warrant 
a minister to relinquish one station 
for the occupation of another. 
Circumstances will often arise 
which will render it imperative 
for him to remove; and when such 
a removal will conduce, not merely 
to the increase of his own comfort 
and usefulness, but to the union 
and peace of that church over 
which he has long presided. The 
question to be proposed, when a 
minister meditates a change, is, 
whether the anticipated change 
will extend his ame rout while 
it adds to personal comfort ? Many 
stations may present themselves 
in which the means of usefulness 
will be multiplied, but where 
personal comfort will be less; or, 
in which more happiness will be 
realized, but the field of labour 
more confined. A removal that 
ensures to the-minister both these 
objects may be warranted; but 
when one is sacrificed that the 
other may be secured, more spi- 
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ritual good, and a greater portion 
of domestic felicity, would pro- 
bably follow a continuance in his 
former sphere of action. 

These observations are made to 
imlicate that the writer conceives 
occasions may arise which will 
justify a minister in removing 
from one station to another: but, 
although removals, under certain 
circumstances, may be warranted, 
there are very many cases in 
which they are decidedly inex- 
pedient. That they are not only 
inexpedient, but even sinful, will, 
I presume, be granted, if we 
briefly examine a few reasons not 
unfrequently urged to justify 
them. 

The want of society is often 
alleged as a reason why some 
seeer en, station has been re- 
inquished for one more prominent 
and intellectual. Dissatisfaction 
is too frequently cherished by 
those ministers, whose lot it is 
to labour in situations which ex- 
clude them from desirable inter- 
course with literary men, which 
debar them from the refinements 
of polished life, and in which 
they have no kindred spirits with 
whom to sympathize, and no in- 
telligent pious characters with 
whom to consult. It must be 
admitted, that to labour under 
such circumstances is discourag- 
ing; that it is an act of great self- 
denial: at the same time, it should 
be remembered, that many Chris- 
tian ministers have spent their 
days happily and usefully in those 
very stations in which the rays of 
intelligence, and the charms of 
polished intercourse are seldom 
felt. The mere fact of the want 
of respectable social intercourse, 
can never justify, on the principles 
of the New Testament, the re- 
linquishment of any promising, 
though retired situation, for one 
more conspicuous and flattering. 
Let the minister of the cross enter 
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fully into the spirit of his work ; 
let him spend seven or eight hours 
a day in close application to 
study ; the remaining ones in the 
instruction of his family, and in 
pastoral intercourse with his flock, 
and he will not feel that littleness 
of mind, or that want of worldly 
society, of which a minister should 
blush to complain. “T deserve,” 
says Henry Martyn, ‘to be 
wretched if I seek happiness in 
any thing but in God.” 
Difficulties attendant on the 
station occupied, is another cause 
which we sometimes hear assigned 
in justification of a removal. But 
is the servant of God warranted 
to anticipate a freedom from dif_i- 
culties? or, are the obstacles 
which we have to surmount in 
our respective spheres of labour, 
greater than those ordinarily ex- 
perienced in the common walks 
of life? “That man who has en- 
gaged in the ministerial office be- 
cause it may be thought genteel, 
and who intends to spend his time 
in ease and pleasure—whose pas- 
toral duties are never fulfilled, 
and whose pulpit discourses cost 
him no labour, will have a sad 
account to render to his Judge. 
But the division of sentiment 
which prevails in his congrega- 
tion, or, the contentions which 
exist among them, may induce the 
laborious and conscientious minis- 
ter to meditate a removal: but, 
are these circumstances sufficient 
to warrant his purpose? In all 
places, more or feat he will have 
to contend with the evil of diver- 
sified opinions; for how few con- 
gregations are free, in every 
degree, from the infection of anti- 
nomianism, or the coldness of 
latitudinarian sentiment. With 
regard to the dissension which 
exists among his people, it is im- 
portant for him to reflect, that 
their contentions may increase in 
consequence of his removal; and 
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display themselves in so alarming 
an extent in the election of his 
successor, as even to threaten 
their existence as a Christian so- 
ciety. On the other hand, his 
continuance with them, united to 
a conciliating disposition, an 
affable deportment, and a yield- 
ing temper, will, most probably, 
heal the breaches which have 
been made in their union, peace, 
and prosperity. 

But young ministers oftentimes 
deem it necessary to seek a sta- 
tion more prominent, and which 
affords more scope for active 
exertion ; because they have been 
injudiciously informed, that their 
mind being well cultivated, their 
modes of thinking abstract, and 
their acquirements great, they are 
more adapted for such situations 
than for those which are secluded 
and plain. Now, it may be re- 
marked, that the individuals who 
make these assertions, and by 
them, perhaps, fill the mind of 
their ministerial friend with spiri- 
tual pride, are not, probably, ade- 
quate judges of those qualifica- 
tions which are requisite to a pro- 
per and successful discharge of 
the duties of the pastoral office. 
if they are, the young minister 
will, in consequence of the faci- 
lities which his retired station se- 
cures for the accumulation of lore, 
the improvement of talents, and 
the cultivation of personal piety, 
become daily better qualified for 
a field of usefulness more extended 
and important. If some of .our 
most eminent divines laboured, 
during the first years of their mi- 
nistry, in country villages, and 
felt themselves paintully deficient 
in the discharge of those duties 
which devolved upon them in 
those humble stations; is it not 
presumptuous in a young minister, 
whose judgment is scarcely ripe, 
and whose stores of information 
are scanty, to consider himself 


qualitied to fill those places in the 
church, which men of more eru- 
dition, greater pretensions, and 
more elevated piety, tremble to 
occupy! Besides, whatever may 
be the talents or qualifications of 
a minister for a more extended 
field of usefulness than the one 
he is at present allotted to cul- 
tivate, he is not to thrust himself 
forward in the church of Christ. 
It is not for us to affirm what 
stations we will occupy or relin- 
quish, nor ought we to cherish 
the thought of removal, unless 
the hand and voice of God are 
clearly seen and heard. 

Con DISCIPULUS. 


BAVsaseae 


REMARKS ON THE OPERATIONS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN INSTRUC- 
TION SOCIETY. 


(To the Editors.) 


GENTLEMEN—In your Short 
Notice of **The Principles and 
Plan of the Christian Instruction 
Society,” inserted at page 159 of 
your present volume, the follow- 
lng senteace occurs: ‘‘ The ex- 
tension of the system to other 
large towns, as Bristol, Birming- 
ham, Coventry, Reading, Man- 
chester, &c, is a pleasing evidence 
that private Christians are aroused 
to a sense of their duty toward 
their ignorant neighbours.” Now, 
the statement contained in this 
passage is certainly not altogether 
correct, for, I regret to say, that 
no such Society exists at Man- 
chester ;* and, I think it is not 
very generally known, that a 





* Manchester was named in that article 
on the authority of statements made ia 
public, by a minister late'y resident there. 
For the other towns we are happy to refer 
our esteemed Correspondent to the Third 
Report of the Christian Instruction So- 
ciety, just published; a document which 
deserves the attention of the ministers 
and churches throughout the kingdom, -- 
Editors. 
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Christian Instruction Society exists 
in any of the places here men- 
tioned ; at least, the information 
is quite new to one of your 
readers, to whom it could not 
fail to be highly gratifying. That 
such an institution is eminently 
calculated for usefulness in any 
large town, especially where a 
considerable proportion of the 
population consists of the work- 
ing class of society, cannot be 
doubted; and that individual 
Christians, and Christian churches, 
placed in such situations, have 
but ill discharged their obligations 
to their fellow-men, who have at- 
tempted nothing of this kind, is 
equally unquestionable. ‘The cir- 
cumstance of places of worship 
being open to which the poor and 
the ignorant might resort, cannot 
surely satisfy the conscience of 
any one who rightly appreciates 
the moral state of mankind by 
nature, and the infinite importance 
of a single soul, This circum- 
stance, so far from leading us 
to be content with what has al- 
ready been done, should excite 
us to increased efforts in propor- 
tion to the aggravated guilt of 
those who neglect the means of 
grace thus provided for them. 
Those principles which induce us 
to sit down contented with com- 
fortable accommodations for our- 
selves and families, without caring 
much for our neighbours, those 
who evidently care nothing for 
themselves as to spiritual affairs, 
savours too much of selfishness 
to accord with the genuine spirit 
of Christianity. Even liberal 
efforts for the salvation of the 
heathen abroad, «re necessarily 
attended by depreciating, if not 
suspicious circumstances, if no 
proportionate anxiety for the hea- 
then at home is manifested, It 
is true, there is something far less 
imposing in the operations of an 
institution like the Christian In- 


struction Society, than in those of 
a Foreign Missionary Society ; 
and, besides this, the latter re- 
quires only a single effort, while 
the former demands constant at- 
tention, and, with respect to many 
individuals, personal exertions. 
But these are not considerations 
which should weigh with real 
Christians. They should regard, 
as the great purpose of life, the 
promotion of the Redeemer’s 
cause, without any respect to 
their own ease, their own secular 
advantage, or to the applause of 
men, 

The Christian Instruction So- 
ciety has many circumstances at- 
tached to it highly recommenda- 
tory. It can be brought to bear, 
without loss of time, and at little 
expense, upon the best interests 
of that part of the great family 
of mankind with whom we stand 
most nearly connected, and to 
whom, therefore, we are under the 
highest obligations. It is calcu- 
lated to call into operation all the 
variety and degrees of talent and 

apability for usefulness existing 
In our differeat churches, and exist- 
ing, it is probable, in many cases, 
unknown, and, of course, unap- 
preciated. There are few of our 
churches of any extent in which 
there are not brethren capable of 
giving a word of exhortation, at 
least in the humble habitation of 
the uneducated cottager ; but how 
seldom have such _ individuals, 
though they might be rendered 
exceedingly useful, been taken 
under the patronage, and subjected 
to the direction of any general 
association, or the particular com- 
munity with which they stood im. 
mediately connected ? If they have 
ventured to use the one talent 
committed to their care, it has, 
in general, been entirely without 
the concurrence, the encourage- 
ment, or support, either of any 
more extended Society, or the 
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churches of which they were 
members, To every Christian 
church to which this remark would 
apply, might we not say, with 
propriety, there is surely a fault 
amongst you? Are not societies, 
as well as individuals, respon- 
sible, at least in some measure, 
for the talents with which they are 
favoured? In connexion with 
Christian Instruction, there is 
ample scope for all those qualifi- 
cations which are capable of being 
rendered useful in the cause of 
Christ. 

The Christian Instruction So- 
ciety is adapted, far beyond any 
other scheme of benevolence, to 
the case of a vast proportion of the 
population, contained particularly 
in our manufacturing districts, The 
total disregard of the public means 
of grace which exists among this 
class of the community, would, 
probably, excite astonishment in 
the minds of many persons, who 
have had no opportunity of ob- 
serving it; and it must, I think, 
be admitted, that our churches 
aud chapels, even if they pos- 
sessed accommodations for the 

oor, are, in most cases, attended 
- circumstances rather calculated 
to repel than invite their atten- 
dance. In one of the towns, men- 
tioned above, where there is cer- 
tainly no Christian  Lnstruction 
Society, there are, there is reason 
to fear, not less than one hundred 
and thirty thousand persons, who 
seldom or never attend any place 
of worship, many of whom, it is 
very likely, are as little impressed 
with the obligation of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, as to any spiritual 
or religious design, as the heathen 
residing in the most uncivilized 
parts of the globe. It is obvious 
that, if the gospel is to benefit a 
class of mankind of this descrip- 
tion, it must be carried to their 
homes; it must be forced upon 
their attention. And having given 
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our guinea or our pound for the 
propagation of the gospel in 
foreign puts, shall we sit down 
contented in our commodious 
places of worship, and listen with 
pleasure to the well-composed 
discourse, while no adequate,—no 
proportionate effort is made to 
excite the fears, to provoke the 
inquiry, what must we do to be 
saved, among the more guilty 
heathen by whom we are imme- 
diately surrounded? It is cheer- 
fully admitted that much good has 
been done by the distribution of 
religious tracts, and especially 
by the establishment of numerous 
Sabbath schools; but still another 
effort is required, and the writer 
of this paper looks forward with 
confidence to the time when a 
Christian Ipstruction Society, at 
least in some of our larger towns, 
will be deemed as essential as a 
Missiouary Society, a Bible So- 
ciety, or a Sunday School. 

W. E. 
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ANSWER TO QUERIES RESPECT- 
ING THE CHOICE OF OFFICERS 
IN A CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


THE principle on which Indepea- 
dent churches elect officers is uni- 
versally allowed to be the choice 
of the majority of the members. 
A neighbouring minister, or a 
neighbouring church, may recom- 
mend a person to their attention; 
but the choice rests with them- 
selves. As on the choosing of 
a pastor, almost every thing con- 
nected with the prosperity of the 
church depends, not only should 
such a measure be preceded, ac- 
a gis and followed, by 
much and fervent prayer, but 
great caution ought also to be 
ompiener. 

1. Unless the candidate be per- 
sonally known to the church, 
satisfactory testumonies should be 

2Z 








received of his character as a 
good and holy man. 

2. Adequate opportunity should 
be had for ascertaining the adapta- 
tion of his talents to the sphere 
of labour. Two or three accep- 
table sermons may warrant the 
giving to the preacher an invita- 
tion to spend one, or two, or three 
months in the place; but so serious 
a matter as the choice of a per- 
manent minister should be the re- 
sult of a longer trial. 

3. Should there be only a mere 
majority of votes in favour of a 
candidate, it would be wise and 
Christian-like on the part of such 
@ majority to deny themselves, 
and to desist from the intention of 
inviting him to be the pastor; or, 
if such majority should persist in 
their intention, it would be wise 
and Christian-like for the mini- 
ster to decline acceding to their 
wishes; since, unless an invitation 
be almost unanimous, no comfort, 
no prosperity can be expected. 

4. It is desirable that the mini- 


ster should not only have a large , 


majority of the church in his fa- 
vour; but that he should also be 
approved by the greater number 
of the congregation. There is this 
difference, however, between his 
being approved by the church, and 
‘his being approved by the con- 
gregation, that the former is essen- 
tial; the latter, desirable. 

In what way the sentiments of 
the congregation, respecting a 
candidate for the pastorship, should 
be taken, is a point on which 
some difference of opinion prevails. 

The plan which is sometimes 
adopted of holding a promiscuous 
meeting of members and sub- 
scribers, and of grounding the 
invitation to a minister on the 
resolutions agreed to at such a 
meeting, is at variance with the 
very principle of an Independent 
church. Unquestionably, in the 
first instance at least, the church, 
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as such, should meet and come 
toa decision, If at the meeting 
of the church, it be determined 
not to invite the individual to be- 
come the pastor, no further pro- 
ceedings can be taken respecting 
him ; since the very utmost power 
which the congregation, as dis- 
tinct from the church, can be 
supposed to possess, is to put a 
veto on the choice of the church. 
But if, at the church-meeting, it 
be resolved, that the person in 
question is suitable for the pas- 
torship, it will remain to be 
pean. Ar in what manner the 
wishes of the congregation should 
be consulted. Perhaps no rule, 
applicable to all cases, can be 
laid down. If the church be 
large in proportion to the congre- 
gation, it may not be necessary 
formally to consult the latter. It 
may be matter of notoriety, that 
the chosen pastor is generally 
approved by the hearers at large, 
and this may supersede the neces- 
sity of any further meeting. 

But if the circumstances of the 
place are such, that it is judged 
expedient to’call a meeting of 
the congregation, two points are 
deserving of attention.—1. No new 
hearers should be allowed to have 
avote. Without this precaution, 
there is nothing to hinder any man 
in the neighbourhood from in- 
truding himself into the assembly. 
Whether the qualification for vot- 
ing be, subscribing to the support 
of religion in the place, or simply 
attending, it should be a fixed 
rule, that persons must have sub- 
scribed, or attended for a given 
time, say a year, in order to 
possess the qualification. 

2. Whichever qualification be 
agreed on, of course, all mem- 
bers of the church, who possess 
that qualification, will be allowed 
to attend and vote at the meeting 
of the congregation, as well as 
at the meeting of the church, 
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Some other points remain un- 


noticed. Whether for a future. 


number of the Magazine, I may 

see occasion to send you another 

paper on the subject, will depend 

chiefly on the quantity and quality 

of the contributions which may 

reach you this month. 

Your’s in Christian affection, 

EPIscoPUus. 
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A HINT ON THE PROPHETICAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


(To the Editors.) 


GENTLEMEN—May I be _per- 
mitted, I hope without the appear- 
ance, as I am sure without the 
intention, of being too intrusive, 
or of implying the least unfavour- 
able sabestion, to suggest that 
there seems, in the undue and 
misguided attention paid to the 
prophetic parts of Scripture, by 
many most estimable men, and in 
its too probable, if not necessary 
consequences, an urgent call upon 
the more eminent Dissenting mi- 
nisters of London, to preach and 
publish a course of sermons, c@l- 
culated to counteract this growing 
and threatening evil? It is not 
my intention to goat length, either 
into an exposition of this most 
mistaken and mischievous course, 
which so many valuable ministers 
are pursuing, doubtless with the 
purest motives, but with the most 
injurious effects; or to enlarge 
upon the obvious qualifications 
possessed by many learned and 
able ministers of our denomi- 
nation resident in London, to 
render the cause of Christ, at this 
crisis, a most valuable and impor- 
tant service. To mention no other 
injurious character or effect of this 
prophetic mania, and, indeed, were 
there no other, how obvious and 
lamentable is its tendency, in the 
words of the great Howe, on asimi- 
lar occasion, ‘ to divert Christians 
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from the proper work and business 
of their present day;” to divert 
their affections and energies from 
all the noble institutions of the 
age. And who are so well quali- 
fied to meet and counteract this 
spirit, or so favourably circum- 
stanced for the undertaking, as the 
Independent ministers of London? 
The immediate and extensive pub- 
licity such a course of lectures 
would command; the almost entire 
separation of the dissenting mi- 
nisters from those who are most 
eagerly pursuing this mischievous 
course of study and preaching, 
which leaves them at liberty to 
enter on the controversy unem- 
barrassed by personal considera- 
tions; the character of the theo- 
logical views and religious spirit 
prevailing among our London 
brethren, in which sound learning, 
sober judgment, and ardent zeal 
hold, as I believe, nearly their 
due relative proportion and influ- 
ence ; these things appear to me to 
point them out as the men upon 
whom rests the duty and houour 
of stepping forward, to rescue 
the word of God from uninten- 
tional, but great perversion; evan- 
gelical religion from great alloy 
and reproach; sound theology 
from being exploded by vain fan- 
cies ; and wise, zealous, effectual 
exertions for the spread of the 
gospel, from being abandoned for 
vague, unfounded, visionary ex- 
pectations of wonderful events, 
and a secular kingdom of Christ. 
It were easy to enlarge on the 
unhappy state of things arising 
up, and, I fear, spreading among 
an extensive class of the religious 
public, There are some, especially, 
who speak with a bitter vehe- 
mence against the church of 
Rome, who are, in reality, much 
nearer Rome, than they themselves 
imagine, in a haughty, priestly, 
fierce, exclusive spirit; a dogma- 
tizing, mystic theology, more than 
222 
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half pretending to inspiration; a 
contempt for reason, and a hatred 
of liberty. We have, under God, 
no ‘hope of counteracting these 
evils, but by adhering, with earnest 
and resolute fidelity, to those 
views of divine truth, in which 
reason, revelation, and divine in- 
fluence are assigned their true rela- 
tive importance and offices; a 
path trod by our fathers, by Howe, 
and Owen, and Doddridge; and 
by pursuing which, we shall, as 
they have done before us, defend 
divine and saving truth against 
Papist and Socinian, mystic and 
formalist. 
~ May I indulge the hope that 
the public will soon be gratified, 
through the medium of your valu- 
able work, with the announcement 
of such a course of lectures as is 
here recommended? an _ an- 
nouncement in which the names 
of the preachers, and the arrange- 
ment of the subjects, shall com- 
bine with the goodness of the 
cause, to animate our hopes of a 
most beneficial and happy result; 
and what is done, should be done 
quickly. 
~ Gentlemen, your’s, with best 
Wishes for the growing success of 
your important labours, 

A Country MINISTER. 
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PROFESSION NOT PRINCIPLE—A 
. CALL TO SELF-EXAMINATION, 
(To the Editors.) 

GENTLEMEN,—* Profession not 
Principle, or the name of Christian 
not Christianity,” is, I believe, the 
title of a little work lately written, 
but with its merits I am unac- 
quainted ;—be this as it may, that 
*¢ Profession is not Principle,” we 
are, from lamentable evidence, 
forced: to acknowledge. ‘‘ Then 
Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian;” and are there not some per- 
sons of later times, whose conduct 
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inverts the order of a word, and 
says, ‘‘ Thou persuadest me to be 
almost a Christian ?” 

If we use the criterion adjudged 
by Jesus Christ,—“ by their fruits 
ye shall know them,”—will it not 
soon appear that the ‘ame of 
Christian is far from Christianity ?” 
Having obtained a scale of ac- 
curacy, may we not by it estimate 
Christian character, and discover 
for ourselves, what is ‘‘ profession, 
and what is principle?” 2 say, 
“ discover for ourselves,” not *‘ the 
mote that is in a brother’s eye,” 
but ‘* the beam that is in our own 
eye;” not the failings of another's 
character, but the blemishes of our 
own,—discover for ourselves, whe- 
ther, indeed, the root of the matter 
be in us,—whether our’s is ‘‘ pro- 
fession and not principle.” 

Self-examination, when con- 
ducted under the light of revela- 
tion, is what depraved human 
nature can hardly endure. I say 
this, not because it may have been 
the remark of some good man, but 
from my own feelings. To enter 
into the closet; and shut the door 
upon the world—-there, in a secresy 
known only to ourselves and ONE, 
unmask the features of action, 
bring to view the motives of con- 
duct, and follow up the windings 
of corruption to its dark recesses 
in the heart—is a course which 
will always call up the aversion 
of sinful nature, even when sancti- 
fied by grace. But this is a duty 
of paramount obligation, and by 
this we can determine what 1s 
‘* profession” and what is *‘ prin- 
ciple.” With the word of God 
before us, by ‘self-examination, 
may we not ascertain— Whether 
we have been born again? Whe- 
ther we have not been deceiving 
ourselves in thinking that we are 
“ new creatures?” Whether. it 
really be true with us, that “old 
things are done away,” and that 
‘all things are become new.” 
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Let us discover for ourselves our 
own character; let us judge by 
the criterions of Jesus Christ who 
laid down the scale— By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Are 
we endeavouring to let our “ light 
so shine before men, that they, 
seeing our good works, may glo- 
rify our Father who is in Hea- 
ven?” Assuming for a moment 
that we are Christians, — Do 
we walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith we are called? Do we 
strenuously endeavour to avoid 
** the appearance of evil?” It is 
true, I have a name among God’s 
people, but what makes me think I 
am a sincere Christian? Do [really 
hate sin and love holiness? Are 
the prevailing desires of my mind 
after spiritual enjoyments—is the 
bent of my affections towards 
holiness and God? 

It is very evident, that an indi- 
vidual may be satisfied with a 
religious decorum and a mere out- 
ward propriety,—with him it is 
“« Profession and not Principle.” 
I do not mean to assert that he is 
destitute of a moral principle! A 
principle of morality he has ;—this 
Ido not question: it is the prin- 
ciple of Grace that I fear is want- 
ing. Follow the man into his 
closet, and see how it is with him 
there! Another person may have 
a clear view (theoretically) of the 
doctrine of the Gospel. He be- 
lieves in universal depravity; in 
man’s restoration by the atone- 
ment and righteousness of Christ; 
the final perseverance of the saints; 
—in short, has a correct idea of 
the system of the Christian religion, 
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—but this is not Christianity! His 
doctrines have never been felt, 
only understood. Whilst the for- 
mer rests on his works, the latter 
is satisfied with his fancied faith. 
In the real Christian there is a 
firm connection between evangeli- 
cal knowledge and true holiness, 

If I only wish for as much 
piety as I think will secure my 
admittance into Heaven, I may 
depend upon it, I have ‘* profes- 
sion, but not principle.” If [ 
know any thing of alt religion, I 
shall be dissatisfied with myself ; 
—more and more even with my 
best frames and feelings, ‘‘ forget 
the things that are past, and press 
forward to those which are be- 
fore,” to make attainments in the 
divine life; to be more holy and 
to love Jesus Christ increasingly, 
thus showing, that my Profession 
springs from a living, powerful 
Principle. How solemn the cau- 
tion of the Apostle, ‘* Let.no mar 
deceive himself,” and how neces- 
sary to be reminded of this when, 
if we take the Bible as our rule, 
we must come to the melanchol 
conclusion, there are many called, 
and believing themselves to be 
Christians, who have the name 
but not the reality! The more we 
think seriously of the dreadful 
deceitfulness of our hearts, and 
the subtilty of Satan’s temptations, 
the more we shall see the necessity 
of close self-examination, to dis- 
cover, whether whilst we are pro- 
Jessing religion, we are destitute 
of a prineiple of grace. 
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AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIAN POETS, 


ON BEHALF OF THE ENGLISH PURITANS 
AND THE SCOTTISH COVENANTERS, 





*¢ Perhaps some bard, whose muse 
Disdains the servile strain of Fashion's 
quire, 
May celebrate their unambitious names!” 
GRAHAME’8S SABBATH. 





Titu Song was born, and Poetry appeared, 

No spot was sacred, and no name revered, 

Save, where a sepulchre or altar told 

** The simple annals” of the days of old. 

Then, dark and deep, oblivion’s streams 
conveyed 

Both saint and sage into ignoble shade ; 

As Carmel’s flowers, which Jordan’s 
whelming waves 

Consign to wither in the dead seas’ graves. 

First, Adah’s son—the gifted JuBAL, came, 

With harp and organ, and a heart of 
flam 


ie : 
Struck his sweet strings beside the rapid 
wave, 
And sung the victims that he could not 
save. 
Had he supposed, (as oft at evening fall, 
He trod the precincts of the Eden wall, 
Catching the key-note of the lofty hymn, 
Rolled the harps of Guardian Cheru- 


bim, 
That Jubal’s lyre, harmonious with the 


stars, 

Would lend its strings to infamy or wars ; 

His minstrel-hand, had torn them from 
their frame, 

And tossed the traitors to the Sworp or 
Frame ! 

But all unconscious that the Harp would 


come 
To aid the Trumpet, or ‘‘ the doubling 
drum ;” 


> 
That he should stand, the father by a tribe, 
Whom lust could kindle, and ambition 
bribe ; 
The fond Enthusiast gave his heart to song, 
Nor dreamt of aught indelicate or wrong ! 
Oh, Art degraded ! since the simple times, 
When Genius shuddered at the tale of 


crimes, 
And turned, indignant, from the low and 


wi 
To charm the ear of Hoty Sorrtupg! 


Then, like her nightingales, retired andsbrill, 
Bards sung in concert with the secret rill: 
Their anthems swelling, as the stars above, 
Shed down their dews upon the shady grove; 
And rising highest, when the listening 
moon 
Poured her soft lustre on the wild saloon. 
Affecting change! since minstrels loved to 
wear 
The laureate garland on their flowing hair ; 
And left, for courts and academic cells, 
The solemn forests, and the flowery dells, 
Where every wind, in passing, paused to 
weave 
The only garland poets should receive— 
A wreath enriched by every vernal hue, 
And gemmed with pearls of pelucid dew. 
Whilst near the thrones of Nature and of 


God, 

These elder Bards selected their abode, 

Awed by their seat, and animated too, 

Whate’er they touched became, that in- 
stant, new: 

The wildest flowers were certain to assume 

A sweeter fragrance, and a richer bloom ; 

The stars shone singing, and the mountain 
stream 

Rolled to the ear an everlasting hymn ; 

Prophetic voices breathed in every wind ; 

The hills were conscious, and the rocks 

P had mind ; 

The heaven's blue ether, and the blooming 
earth, , 

as from these seats,) appeared a second 

1} — 

A New Creation! where the very storms 

Careered to Music their majestic forms ! 

These thrones forsaken, for the rural seat 

Assigned to Poets, at a Patron’s feet, 

Indignant Nature, and dishonoured God, 

Turned from the traitors, muttering 
** IcHABOD ;” 

To dwell with those, whose constancy to 
truth, 

Remains unfading as an angel’s youth. 

Ye Pitcrim-Barps! first in the train of 


Truth, 
And following still, in all the fire of youth, 
Say, b sary she points you to ‘‘ the Mighty 
ead ” 


? 
And shows her spectres sparkling in the 
shade, 
Are Puritans, of all, the onLy race, 
Left to Oblivion, and the worm's embrace? 
Sleep there no names, in Nonconformist 


urns, 
Like those of martyrs, which she shows 
by turns; 
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And showing shrines, till, in her growing 


rays, 

They stand sublime, the heroes of their 
days ? 
* o e e * * « 


Ah, Holy Shades! and must ye sleep un- 


sung, - 
If venom lurk not in the lyrist’s tongue ? 
Were ye so vulgar, that your very name 
Would stain the annals of immortal Fame ; 
Fright every Muse, and, like a frost, con- 
geal 
The classic waters of the Grecian hill ? 
Oh, not to Me, your passing forms appear, 
What poets shrink from, or historians fear ; 
Though robeless, radiant, and though sim- 
ple, grand ; 
Meek while majestic, and though solemn, 
bland. 
Your mien and manner, any thing convey, 
But such distinctions as deserve decay. 
To me, at least, your hallowed forms ex- 


pose 
The Martyr’s circlet on the Sage’s snows. 
When midnight Fancy summons from the 


grave 
Colossal spectres of “ the Grecian brave;”’ 


When Julian Romans rush upon my eye, 

Like glowing comets, glaring as they fly ; 

When, seen through vistas in Minerva’s 
groves, 

A Plato muses, and a Zeno roves, 

Inferior far—these lofty forms impart 

Inferior feelings to my kindling heart. 

1 lose the sages ; but can trace your way, 

Beyond the limits of terrestrial day : 

Direct to heaven,--your ransomed spirits 


pass, 
And shine reflected in its ‘‘ sea of glass,”’ 
I love the antients,—venerate the men, 
Whose winged genius and unwearied pen, 
Pursuing Nature through the depths of 
space, 
Compelled the goddess to unveil her face ; 
To tell her secrets, and resign the key, 
That locked the gates of her immortal tree : 
Whilst they remain in temples, cells, or 


groves, 

The eye, empained, o’er all the vision 
roves ; 

Dwells on their history, and delighted 


views, 

The statesman thunder, and the stoic muse; 

Riots in bliss, whilst they sublimely stand, 

The fiery pillars of their patriot land : 

But, when they fall beneath the scythe of 
Death, 

(Though blessing Freepom with their 
latest breath, ) 

In vain—the thoughts would trace them 
to ** the throne,” 

Or rise, one step above their votive stone - 

Fixed a urn, like sculptured forms of 
grief, 

They seem impatient to obtain relief ; 


Expand their wings, as if about to fly, 

But cannot, dare not, venture to the sky ! 

It is not thus, when Faith or Hope would 
trace 

The Nonconformists to their dwelling 
place : 

The thoughts may lean, like emblems, on 
their urn, 

And seem, like statues, stationed there to 
mourn ; 

But they can mount, as angels, when they 
bend, 

Kiss the cold marble, and again ascend. 

Poets awake! ‘tis Mitton’s friends de- 
mand 

The meed of justice from your umpire- 
hand : 

Freedom, religion, calls you to their tomb, 

To sing their glory, and deplore their 
d 


Dalston. Non. Con, 
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' LINES ON THE DEATH OP A 
BELOVED FATHER. 


EarTHcy Parent, thou art gone ! 
Sire in heav’n, thy will be done ! 
Taking only that thou gav’st, 

All is thine which still thou leay’st ; 
Thou the potter, we the clay, 

So we own thy sov’reign sway ; 
Humbly kiss the chast’ning rod, 
And hear its voice, the voice of God. 


Sire in heaven, thy will be done ! 
Thou for us did’st give thy Son ! 
Gift, all other gifts excelling, 

Great, beyond the power of telling ! 
Oh! when tempted to repine, 

At aught thou call’st us to resign, 
Turn we thus our eyes to heav’n, 
And contemplate the boon thou’st giv’n ; 
Hush’d by motive so constraining, 
Who shall dare indulge complaining ? 
He that spared not his Son, 

Be his will in all things done : 

He that bought us with his blood, 
Let him do what seems him good ! 


Earthly parent, thou art gone ! 
Sire in heav’n thy will be done! 
Yet thou wilt not chide the tear, 
Dropt upon a parent’s bier ; 

Yet thou wilt not blame the sigh, 
Heav’d by filial piety. 

Oh! whate’er of weal or woe, 
’Waits us in this world below, 
’Mid scenes of pleasure or of pain, 
We ne’er shall see his like again. 


Dearer, gentler, kinder none, 

Earthly parent thou art gone ! 

Gone, (and left thy children mourning,) 
Whence, alas! is no returning ; 
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Gone, and ’mid life’s stormy deep, 
Left thy widow still to weep ; 
Gone, we trust, (and oh, the hope 
Bears our sinking spirits up,) 
Gone, to join the tide of song, 
Saints and angels pour along, 
Round the everlasting throne, 

Of the sacred Three in One ; 

Gone, where sin and sorrow cease, 
And where the weary rest in peace ! 


Earthly parent, thou art gone ! 
Sire in heav’n thy will be done! 
‘Thou thy children leavest never, 
Yesterday, to-day, for ever, 
Thou remainest still the same, 
Great, unchangeable, | Am! 
Whither shall the widow flee, 
But, Almighty friend, to thee ? 
Who shall guard her children now, 
Who in heav’n, on earth, but Théu ? 
So we bow before thy throne, 
Father, let thy will be done ! 


Earthly parent, thou art gone ! 
Fought the fight, the battle won, , 
Thou hast enter’d into peace ; 
And the crown of righteousness, 
Meed of those that love th’ appearing 
Of the Saviour, thou art wearing. 
Time, meanwhile is hast’ning on ; 
Quickly we too must be gone ! 
Sooner, later, lo! they come, 
Hour of death, and day of doom. 
Burst the bonds that hold them strongest, 
Those who cling to life the longest ; 
Loos’d at length from every tie, 
Must quit their ling’ ring grasp, and die. 
Parents, children, parted long, 
Men of ev’ry tribe and tongue ; 
To one vast assembly cited, 
In one countless crowd united ; 
Howe’er by age or clime divided, 
All shall bear their doom decided ; 
Meet at last, no more to sever, 
Or part, to meet no more for ever, 


Saviour, by thy precious blood, 
Oh! redeem us unto God! 
Cleanse us from each sinful stain, 
Bid thy Spirit in us reign ; 
Ev’ry rebel thought subdue, 
Ev’ry faculty renew ; 
On our souls thy form impress, 
Clothe us with thy righteousness ! 
Thus prepar’d, O let them come, 
Hour of deuth, and day of doom. 
Airedale College, Yorkshire. 
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“FOR THESE | WEEP.” 
JEREMIAH, 
For these I weep--It is not that his wrath, 
Who ev thick darkness his mysterious 
path ; 


W. iH. 
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Holds the wide waters in his hand, and 
binds 

The stubborn fury of the full-mouthed 
winds ; 

Whose voice works out, if once his anger 
burn, 

Its own tremendous burthen ** OVERTURN.” 

Brings down the mighty, overcomes the 
proud, 

And gives the slave a throne ; the prince a 
shroud. 

It is not that His righteous vengeance lays 

Ono Judah’s mount, and Zion’s desert 
ways ; 

Spoiling her princely towers, till all are 
thrust 

In one inglorious ruinto the dust; 

bas heathens mock the guilty citys 
ate, 

Widowed, forsaken, sad, and desolate ! 


But for these things I weep, for these mine 
eye 

Will cast forth waters till its fount be dry ; 

Because the comforter withdraws his light, 

1 look for morning, but behuld the night. 

Fear hauats the holy place, and as it falls, 

Writes Ichabod upon its bowing walls. 

Grief bath searce strength to mourn, but 
broken-hearted, 

Dreams in her fev’rish trance of joys de- 
- parted ; 

Faith tries, and looks on heaven with 
vacant eye, 

Bright with the first fruits of her agony. 

And Hope’s dim beacon only burns to throw 

Its dyimg lustre o’er a nation’s woe. 


Return, oh Lord! though we have long 
denied 

That grace a welcome which thy love sup- 
plied ; 

see eh Lord, how long, and cause thy 
ace 

To shine once more on our rebellious race. 

Are we not thine by ties which mone cau 
sever, 

And is thy mercy then clean gone for ever ? 

We mourn not for our homes, these 
streaming eyes 

Dwell on our ‘ Father’s house’ beyond 
the skies ; 

We mourn not for our country, let thine 
haod 


Lay waste the beauty of this smiling land ; 
We mourn not for our sires ; the hand that 


gave 
Their lives at first, hath laid them in the 


grave 
For these, all these, O Lord, we count but 
dross. 


And if we gain thy favour, fear no loss. 


Camberwell. D. A. 
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Considerations on Miracles; being 
the Substance of an Article which 
appeared in the British Critic, 
on Mr. Penrose’s Treatise on the 
Evidence of the Scripture Mira- 
cles: with Additions. By the 
Rev. C. W. Le Bas, M.A. 
Rector of St, Paul’s, Shadwell, 
&c. Small octavo, pp. 196. 
Murray, 1828. Price 6s. 

In discussing that branch of the 

evidence to divine revelation which 

arises from interpositions with the 
course of nature, thoughtful in- 
quirers have often felt themselves 
embarrassed by a difficulty in- 
volved in this question, Can we 
be sure that a given effect is 
really a controuling of the course 
of nature? Is our knowledge of 
that course sufficiently extensive 
and unerring, to entitle us to pro- 
nounce, without danger of mis- 
take, that the appearance is any 
thing more than an extraordinary 
phenomenon; but yet within the 
compass of natural efliciency ? 
Would not the transformation of 
water into an ice-berg of a cubic 
mile, appear miraculous to an 
untaught native of Guinea? Do 
not many of the operations of 
human art appear absolutely mira- 
culous to persons, who are totally 
ignorant of physical science? Be- 
sides, are there not intelligent 
beings superior to man? May 
they not possess a power of mov- 
ing matter, so as to produce effects 
which, natural as they may be 
within their own sphere of opera- 
tion, cannot but appear super- 
natural in ours? May not some 
of such beings be malevolent, and 
have an interest in deceiving man- 
kind? Do not even the Scrip- 
tures seem to countenance the 
supposition, that this is, at least, 
N.S. No. 43. 


a possible case? See Deut. xiii. 
a, 3 

This difficulty is not removed 
by the maxim, Omnipotence alone 
can perform a miracle: for, either 
this is a useless truism, or the 
question will ever return, Is the 
fact, in this particular case, really 
a miracle ? 

The author of the work before 
us is a clergyman, whose sound 
judgment, candid temper, and dis- 
tinguished attainments we have 
long admired. He has taken up 
the discussion of the interesting 
topic with his characteristic wis- 
dom, caution, and reverence for 
sacred things. He adopts Dr. 
Johnson’s definition of a miracle 
in his Dictionary, that it is “‘ Some- 
thing above human power.” We 
cannot but think this a defective 
definition ; and we feel regret that 
the judicious and accurate author 
did not put forth his own com- 
prehensive powers of thought, to 
frame his own definition. The 
innumerable varieties in the de- 
fining of a miracle seem to indi- 
cate, that it is by no means an 
easy task to form a perfect de- 
finition, We see a thousand events 
around us, produced by the ap- 
pointed agents of the universe, 
which surprise no one, and which 
yet are infinitely surpassing hu- 
man power to effect them, or hu- 
man knowledge to determine how 
they are proximately effected. 
For example, a volcanic eruption, 
an earthquake, a rock split by 
the expanding of frozen water, or 
a prodigious ebb or flow of the 
tide of which no cause could be 
perceived. We, however, sub- 
mit, that with the addition of a 
clause, to which we think that 
Mr. Le Bas would not object, 

3A 
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the definition might be rendered, 
if not perfectly unexceptionable, 
yet sufficiently exact for the pur- 
poses of reasoning: ‘‘ A miracle 
is something, performed by a 
human agent, but which is above 
human power.” = 

Dr. Doddridge was sensible of 
the general difficulty which Mr. 
Le Bas has taken up, and there- 
fore defined, or rather described, 
miraculous phenomena _ thus: 
** When such effects are produced 
as (ceteris paribus) are usually 
produced, God is said to operate 
according to the common course 
of nature; but, when such effects 
are produced as are (cet. par.) 
contrary to, or different from that 
common course, they are said to 
be MIRACULOUS.” And he ob- 
jects to the definition, that a 
miracle is “‘ an extraordinary ope- 
ration, above the power of all 
created beings, and performable 
by God alone;”—that it ‘ sup- 
san contrary to fact, that we 

now the utmost limits of the 
power of created agents.”—Lect. 
Part V. 

The counter-operations of the 
Egyptian priests against the first 
three miracles of Moses, have been 
considered as super-human opera- 
tions, and produced by a pre- 
ternatural influence of wicked 
spirits; but this interpretation has 
been shown to be, not only un- 
necessary, but actually contra- 
dicted by the terms of the sacred 
narrative. The argument of 
Pharaoh and his priests evidently 
was, ‘* Moses has wrought no 
miracle, for we who pretend to 
no such power, can do the same, 
or similar things.” This is plainly 
involved in the acknowledgment, 
(Ex. viii. 19.) ‘‘ Then the magi- 
cians said unto Pharaoh, this is 
the finger of God :” q.d. ‘‘ Hitherto 
we could make it appear, that the 
Hebrew advocate had done _no- 
thing to enforce his demand, 
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which ought to compel the king’s 
compliance; nothing that could 
be construed into an unequivocal 
demonstration that a being of 
divine dignity had commissioned 
him, and was resolved to punish 
resistance to his command: but 
now we confess ourselves de- 
feated; the present operation is 
indeed from a power which we 
cannot rival, it is the finger of 
God.” . 

Some may conceive that this 
interpretation is precluded by the 
expression, (chap. vii. 11, 22; 
vill. 7.) ‘* Now the magicians of 
Egypt, they also did in like man- 
ner with their enchantments.” 
But that this phrase is to be un- 
derstood, according to a_ well- 
known peculiarity of the Hebrew 
idiom, in the sense of tendency, 
effort, desire, or imitation of an 
action signified by a verb, is 
manifest from the employment of 
the very same phrase, when yet 
a total negation of the action is 
intended ; (chap. viii. 16.) ‘‘ The 
magicians did so with their en- 
chantments, to bring forth lice ; 
but they could not.” 

There are other extraordinary 
facts recorded in Scripture, of 
which a solution may be offered 
with probable evidence, without 
admitting them to have been mira- 
culous. The witch of Endor ap- 
pears to have been an impos- 
tress, and her dealings mere jug- 
glings. The account of a lying 
spirit sent into Ahab’s prophets, 
is evidently an allegorical vision, 
to represent the righteous judg- 
ment of God in giving up to their 
own loved and cherished delu- 
sions those who hate his govern- 
ment and contemn his authority. 
But a similar interpretation can- 
not be given satisfactorily of every 
passage, which recites a preter- 
natural, yet not a divine, agency. 
The case of Job, and of the de- 
moniacs, and some other diseased 














persons in the New Testament 
history, cannot be thus consi- 
dered. Jt is manifest that the 
inspired writers, and even our 
holy and adorable Lord himself, 
believed the-reality of a malignant 
influence from wicked spirits upon 
the mind and body of man: and, 
if we reflect on the subject with a 
cool and unprejudiced mind, we 
must confess that there is nothing, 
in any @ priori consideration, to 
render the idea more incredible, 
that the Supreme Jehovah should 
permit wicked intelligences of a 
superior and spiritual nature to 
work mischief, than that he should 
grant such permission to wicked 
men. The natural and moral evil 
produced in our world by tyrants, 
persecutors, and blood-stained con- 
querors, by seducers into sin, by 
such men as Mohammed, Gre- 
gory X., Charles V., Louis XIV., 
Buonaparte, Ferdinands more than 
one, Voltaire, Byron, Shelley, 
and others too well known, may 
justly vie with any feats of dia- 
bolical agency, for the wicked- 
ness of their principles, and the 
dreadful nature and magnitude of 
their effects. : 

If we say, that the operations 
of beings superior to man are 
strictly within the compass of their 
natural powers, and that they 
therefore ought not to be ac- 
counted miraculous; we have not 
extricated ourselves. For, though 
to the well-informed, this asser- 
tion might perhaps be made prac- 
tically available and satisfactory ; 
the great bulk of mankind are 
incapable of unravelling the web. 
The pretended miracles of the 
heathen oracles, and the papal 
usurpation (expressly declared to 
be ‘ after the working of Satan, 
with all power, and signs, and 
lying wonders, and with all the 
deceivableness of unrighteous- 


ness,”) have impressed myriads 
of unhappy human beings with 
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the belief that DIVINE power had 
wrought them expressly to sanc- 
tion the purposes for which the 
interested impostors advanced their 
claims. 

Here, then, is a class of dif- 
ficulties, which the serious in- 
quirer cannot neglect; which, in- 
deed, to enjoy the consciousness 
of integrity and completeness in 
research, he must resolve fairly 
and fully to meet. This Mr. Le 
Bas has done, in a manner which 
entitles him to the gratitude of all 
the friends of impartial examina- 
tion, of all who believe that re- 
vealed religion stands upon the 
basis of pure and unsophisticated 
truth. Our limits will allow us 
to insert but a few paragraphs, 
which may serve as a specimen 
of the author’s fair and luminous 
manner of writing; but cannot 
sufficiently supply the reader with 
a knowledge of the foundations 
on which he builds his reasoning, 
or the mode and sequence of his 
arguments. For this purpose, 
they will not regret having re- 
course to the work itself. 


“If we turn to the New Testament, 
the same principles follow us; and we, 
also, find many instances of alleged 
demoniacal action, the reality of which 
is maintained by almost all cautious in- 
terpreters. The subject is, indeed, con- 
fessedly an obscure and difficult one : but, 
whatever be its difficulty, it surely does 
not arise from any impeachment of the 
divine character, implied in the reality of 
dzmoniacal possession, The torments 
endured were the same, whether inflicted 
by disease or by the influence of evil 
spirits. Whether the possession were real 
or not, the belief of its reality was suf- 
fered to become almost universal in Judea, 
Those reasoners, therefore, who allow 
themselves a license of speculation, re- 
specfing what is or is not consistent with 
the Divine Benevolence, will be sure to 
find much the same difficulty in the sub- 
ject, whether the possession be held to 
have been real or imaginary. Neither 
can any fair objection be raised on the 
ground that, if evil spirits could work 
such miracles, no miracles whatever can 
be decisive of divine authority: for, 
whenever the influence of these beings on 
3A2 
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the faculties of men is brought under 
notice in the Gospel history, it seems to 
have been, partly at least, for the pur- 
pose of showing that it was an influence 
exercised purely by permission, and under 
perpetual superintendence and restriction. 
If we had been taught to believe that the 
Lord had ever totally abandoned his do- 
minion over evil spirits, even for a time, 
and had left them to the unbridled exer- 
cise of their malice, in torturing, distract- 
ing, and deceiving any portion of the 
human race; we might, perhaps, have 
been strongly tempted to distrust all mi- 
raculous evidence, and to wish for some 
scheme of interpreting Scripture which 
should relieve us from so much perplexity. 
But our faith can be in no danger of 
shipwreck, when we find that the infernal 
powers are produced only to be rebuked and 
baffled. The demons are made subject 
even to the disciples of Christ : and Satan 
himself is seen falling, like lightning, 
from heaven. The right hand of God is 
put forth to restrain the malice of the 
devil, as a pledge of the final and com- 
plete destruction of his kingdom. 

** On the whole, then, it appears that, 
in our speculations respecting miracles, 
we are not required (because we are not 
enabled) to draw a clear line of restric- 
tion round the agency of invisible beings. 
But it also appears, that they who feel 
themselves compelled to admit the possi- 
ble exercise of superhuman power, by 
beings not absol#tely divine, have nothing 
to apprehend from this admission. The 
only just inference from it is, that, in this 
particular, as in many others, the divine 
government is profoundly mysterious. In- 
scrutable, however, as it is, there is no- 
thing in this department of it to unsettle 
our reliance on miracles performed for 
purposes obviously unexceptionable and 
benevolent. ‘There is, in all the dealings 
of God, so much that is unfathomable by 
us, that it must be dangerous to frame 
our views upon the presumption that this 
or that particular course of things is in- 
compatible with his perfections. Whe- 
ther by the agency of men or of demons, 
certain it is, that delusions of the most 
abominable kind have been successfully 
practised. But this, assuredly, does not 
exempt us from the duty of exercising our 
judgment on every case of miraculous 
evidence connected with our salvation. 
And, if we approach the task in a proper 
temper, we shall not fail to perceive that 
the arm of the Lord has been revealed to 
us in a way that puts to shame all the 
works of darkness, whether carried on 
by human or by spiritual agency.’’—pp. 
20—25. 

“There are persons, unhap- 
pily, who have the power of setting their 
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face like a flint against the proof of any 
proposition that offends their prejudices, 
or that stimulates into active resistance 
certain peculiar elements in their mental 
composition. With individuals of this 
class, mathematical demonstration itself 
would probably be unavailing. It has been 
suggested by Cudworth, that even geome- 
trical theorems, if connected with offen- 
sive moral truths, might possibly become 
the subject of eternal doubt and contro- 
versy :* and, if so, we ought not to be 
surprised at the existence of understand- 
ings upon which the evidence of miracles 
might be absolutely thrown away. They 
whose intellects are thus perversely for- 
tified, must be left to higher influence. 
The only miracle that could succeed with 
them must be wrought upon their own 
minds, 

*¢ The objector, however, may still fly 
to an extreme case; and there he may 
seek to fortify himself. He may ask, for 
example, What, if a teacher should pro- 
claim that cruelty and ingratitude are ac- 
ceptable to God ; and, in proof of this de- 
claration, should command the sun and the 
moon to stand still, and should be obeyed : 
would it be the duty of those who wit- 
nessed the miracle, to bow to the autho- 
rity and to accept the doctrine? The 
case is obviously visionary and monstrous, 
and altogether unworthy of serious notice. 
The ‘answer, however, (if answer must 
be given,) we have already suggested. 
We should, undoubtedly, be justified in 
fejecting the proof, under such circum- 
stances: not upon the ground that the 
miracle carried no weight with it; but on 





* «¢Ttis credible that, were there any 
interest of life, any concernment of appe- 
tite or passion, against the truth even of 
geometrical theorems (as of a triangle 
having its three angles equal to two right 
angles,) whereby men’s judgments might 
be clouded and bribed ; notwithstanding 
all demonstration of them, many would 
remain at least sceptical about them,’ 
Cudw. Pref. If the Pythagorean propo- 
sition, for instance, were to impose on 
mathematicians the Pythagorean maxim of 
a strict vegetable diet, what carnivorous 
student of geometry would ever get to 
the end of the first book of Euclid ? 
Or, if we could conceive the doctrine of 
Fluxions had, somehow or other, been 
combined with an obligation to abstain 
from the use of wine, does any one believe 
that it would have gained its present un- 
disputed establishment throughout the 
scientific world? Should we not, at this 
very day, have many a thirsty analyst pro- 
testing that he was under an absolute 
innbility to comprehend or to credit the 
system.” 
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the ground that it is opposed by more 
potent considerations. It is not in man 
to disregard a stupendous interruption of 
the course of nature, let the object for 
which it is brought about be what it may. 
But neither is it in man (unless horribly 
perverted and depraved) to acquiesce in 
the utter confusion of all the principles 
which are conservative of human society. 
The first effect of a great miracle, per- 
formed for a most odious purpose, might 
possibly be to tempt us to the belief that 
we were at the mercy of an evil agent, in 
the hands of an almost omnipotent demon, 
instead of a merciful and faithful Creator, 
This, however, is a persuasion too painful 
to be long endured. Our moral consti- 
tution would, accordingly, call in its 
resources to our relief. It would support 
us in our perplexity, and save us from 
despair, It would enable us to possess 
our souls in peace, and to wait the issue 
of our tr-mendous trial. ‘Our reliance 
on the moral attributes of God would be 
stronger than our conviction of the nega- 
tive proposition, that none but HE can 
interfere with the system of nature,’ ’’— 
Encyclop. Metrop. vol. x. p. 635. 

‘* Now, if the objector should rejoin 
that some certain doctrine (the doctrine, 
for instance, of eternal or dreadfully pro- 
tracted punishments in a future life) was, 
to his apprehension, just as inadmissible 
as that which would sanction inhumanity 
or perfidy; and that, by the very charac- 
ter and formation of his mind, he was 
utterly disabled from embracing it ; to 
such a person we could have nothing to 
say but this, that to his own master he must 
stand or fall. If his allegation were honest 
and sincere, if he were in sober truth 
without capacity to credit the doctrine, 
we could not, of course, expect that he 
would yield, with a cordial assent, to the 
miraculous proof of it, or to any sort of 
proof that ever yet has been addressed to 
human faculties. But, nevertheless, we 
should by no means be compelled to ad- 
mit this sweeping conclusion, that, by 
pausing to weigh the doctrine, we render 
the evidence of miracles altogether nuga- 
tory. It may still be safely held, as a 
general rule, that superhuman acts indicate 
to human beings an authority not only 
superhuman but divine ; and that, accord- 
ingly, they demand our entire submission, 
And the force of this yeneral rule cannot 
be destroyed by the failure of its applica- 
tion in certain extreme or imaginary cases, 
connected perhaps with some peculiar 
habit of thought, or some anomalous 
structure of mind.”—pp. 52—57, 


SPWSSseseses 


The Works of the English and 
Scottish Reformers. Edited by 
Thomas Russell, A.M. vol. ii. 
London: Palmer. 10s. Gd. 

We consider the literary under- 
taking which we now announce, 
as among the most interesting and 
important to which the present 
enterprising and fruitful age has 
given birth. Itis worthy of being 
designated as a great and patrio- 
tic design—honourable to an en- 
lightened age, and opportunely 
commenced, at the beginning of 
an era, which promises a second 
reformation, and the consumma- 
tion of that great work, which our 
reformers so vigorously began. 
There can be no doubt of the 
necessity for such a collection and 
republication of those immortal 
works—works which gave mental 
liberty and religious light to a 
whole kingdom, and which shook 
to its basis the system of popery— 
passing under it like the earth- 
quake, and over it like the whirl- 
wind. 

The writings of most of these 
distinguished men have become 
scarce, some of them exceedingly 
so. A few of them were to be 
met with in the cabinets and 
libraries of the curious and 
learned, and some specimens might 
be seen in collections and anec- 
dotes of rare and curious litera- 
ture. But the taste of the age, 
the obligations of gratitude, now 
so generally recognized as due 
to these distinguished benefactors 
of mankind, as well as the renewal 
of the warfare with the apostles of 
moral darkness and spiritual vassal- 
age, all demanded an ampler collec- 
tion than has yet been made of those 
works which marked the era of 
our emancipation from ignorance 
and from Rome. There can, we 
think, be no doubt of the suc- 
cess of the undertaking, if it be 
conducted throughout in a man- 
ner answerable to its importance, 
and adapted to the taste of the age, 
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It would be premature to enter 
into any minute examination of 
the original works, or to offer any 
lengthened remarks upon this single 
volume, the only one which has 
yet appeared, and which presents 
itself to our attention somewhat 
out of the usual course of publi- 
cation. We confess we cannot, 
at present, understand the reasons 
for beginning with the second 
volume. The New Testament of 
Tyndale might just as properly 
have followed the present volume 
in the nominal order of the books, 
as in the order of publication, 
We are, however, by no means 
disposed to allege this as a very 
serious objection. The publisher 
may have been influenced by 
sufficient reasons, and if, at length, 
he does but complete his under- 
taking, as auspiciously as it is 
here commenced, we shall feel 
perfectly indifferent to the order 
in which he has arranged the vo- 
lumes. 

So far as the work is now 
before us, we are disposed to give 
it all the publicity and patronege 
in our power; and we have no 
doubt that the undertaking will, 
in the main, secure the approba- 
tion of all those of our contem- 
poraries, who view the reformers 
with veneration, and the results 
of theirlabours with complacency. 

This republication professes to 
be a full and faithful reprint of 
the whole works of the Reformers, 
without alteration; at least, as 
far as we can judge, except in 
the article of spelling, which is 
conformed as much as possible to 
the modern standard. The typo- 
graphical part of the undertaking 
is well executed, and the general 
appearance is neat, without being 
sumptuous. The price is exceed- 
ingly moderate, and will, we hope, 
secure an extensive sale. 

The Notes, one of the most im- 
portant parts of the undertaking, 
remain yet to be noticed, It does 


not appear that the Editor in- 
tended, when the work was under- 
taken, to do any thing in the way 
of explanation and _ illustration. 
We are exceedingly glad to find, 
that he altered his purpose before 
the first volume was issued from 
the press. His notes, which to 
this volume occupy about a hun- 
dred pages, are exceedingly va- 
luable; some of them charac- 
terized by distinguished ability, 
discrimination, and _ erudition. 
They are, in fact, indispensable ; 
and without them the work would 
have lost a great part of its in- 
terest, even to the learned, and, to 
many readers, would have been 
unintelligible. 

We offer our opinion promptly 
and confidently, both to the Edi- 
tor and Publisher, upon this point ; 
because we observe it intimated 
in the last page, that, in future, 
the notes will be few and brief. 
If our opinion can have any in- 
fluence, we say the success of 
your undertaking depends wholly 
upon an entire -inversion of this 
purpose. To render these early 
writings interesting, great pains 
must be taken to supply requisite 
illustration, and Low much may 
be accumulated, that is both 
curious and instructive, the pre- 
sent notes amply show. But we 
say, not only must explanation 
be given of obsolete terms and 
facts, but each great work should 
be preceded by a luminous and 
concise dissertation, and each of 
the great controversial treatises 
should be prefaced by a history 
of the controversy, and a view of 
the chief works on the other side 
to which it gave rise. If sufficient 
time and labour be but devoted to 
the undertaking, there is no lack 
of materials to make this one of 
the most interesting, as well as 
most important, oilie of the day. 

In particular we would suggest, 
that each Reformer’s works should 
be preceded by a short life, and a 
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dissertation upon his writings. 
The Testament of Tyndale, for 
instance, which we are informed 
is to be printed in the first volume, 
and to appear last, should be pre- 
ceded by a history of the only 
existing copy of the first edition, 
and by notices of all the subse- 
quent editions. 

We conceive that, so far as the 
duties of the Editor are con- 
cerned, a considerable extension 
of them ought to be contemplated. 
The works which it is designed 
to republish, ought to be viewed 
in connexion both with the litera- 
ture, the theology, and the general 
history of Great Britain: and if 
accompanied by such disquisi- 
tions, illustrations, and notices 
as the present Editor seems per- 
fectly well qualified to supply, 
the undertaking must commend 
itself to the patronage of the 
public, and, in the issue, cannot 
fail to reward the enterprize of 
the parties who have made 
so auspicious a commencement, 
Should the plan, by this exten- 
sion, require two, or even three 
more volumes, it will not operate 
as a serious objection with those 
purchasers of books who are likely 
to patronize the present under- 
taking. The whole works of the 
Reformers, English and Scottish, 
are neither in style, matter, or ex- 
tent, adapted for popular reading. 
They must, therefore, be accom- 
modated to the taste of the learned 
and the curious; or, otherwise, 
they will suit no class of readers, 
We do, therefore, urgently re- 
commend the parties concerned 
in the present enterprize, to make 
it as complete and interesting as 
possible. The present volume con- 
tains, of Tyndale’s Works, The 
Proloques to the Five Books of Moses, 
The Prologue to the Prophet Jonas, 
The Parable of the wicked Mammon, 
The Obedience of the Christian Men, 
and the Practice of the Prelates. 


Scripture Natural History; or, a 
Descriptive Account of the Zoo- 
logy, Botany, and Geology of 
the Bible. Iilustrated with En- 
gravings. By W. Carpenter. 
pp- 606. Price 14s. 

In this work, is reduced to a po- 
pular and instructive form much 
valuable matter, hitherto scattered 
through learned and expensive 
volumes, which are inaccessible to 
the generality of readers, 

Some knowledge of natural his- 
tory is necessary to the under- 
standing of many passages of 
Scripture; for our notions must 
be vague, unless we have a dis- 
tinct conception of the import of 
words and names. In this as well 
as in other respects, ignorance de- 
prives us of much delight in the 
sacred volume; for how can we 
enjoy what we do not understand ? 
it also leaves us exposed to those 
assaults of scepticism, which, by 
due information, might be easily 
repelled; it throws a cloud over 
those lively exhibitions of im- 
portant truths, which are given 
in terms metaphorical or allusive ; 
and it leaves us a prey to unsound 
and fanciful interpretation. Thus, 
Marlorat might successfully teach 
us, that the jasper is the first stone 
mentioned in the foundation of the 
new Jerusalem, because it is the 
property of that stone to render 
its possessor fearless of spectres ! 

In this important branch of 
sacred literature, there have not 
been wanting writers, whose la- 
bours are accessible to scholars. 
Among those of former genera- 
tions, Hillerus, Braunius, Bern- 
hardus, Rueus, Baierus, Wedelius, 
Mathesius, have written on the pre- 
cious stones and metals; Ursinus, 
Hillerus, Coquius, Brown, and, 
far superior to them all, Olaus 
Celsius, on the trees and plants; 
Maius, Franzius, Cyprianus, Bus- 
tamantius, Mullerus, Tillius, and 
the incomparable Bochartus, on 
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the animals mentioned in the 
Scriptures. Scheachzer, in his 

Pp ’ 
magnificent volumes, availed him- 
self of their respective labours, 
and provided a Thesaurus for the 
use of future compilers. 

In later days, this subject did 
not escape the late “ingenious and 
indefatigable editor of Calmet,” 
Mr.C. Taylor; but his notices are 
miscellaneously scattered through 
various instructive volumes. And 
Dr. Theophilus Harris, of Ame- 
rica, has collected much important 
matter into an alphabetical ar- 
rangement, of which two editions 
have been printed in this country. 

It might naturally be supposed, 
that the last-mentioned work had 
superseded the necessity of the 
present. Mr. Carpenter has, how- 
ever, justly remarked : 

*¢ Dr. Harris’s work is by far too critical 
for general purposes, and contains but lit- 
tle ‘ natural history’ of the various articles 
of which it treats. To the student it fur- 
nishes valuable materials for his investi- 
gations ; but to the unlearned reader it 
presents few attractions, while its conjec- 
tural criticism, and destitution of evan- 
gelical sentiment and feeling, renders it 
by no means desirable as a medium of 
religious instruction,’’—pp. v. vi. 


The present writer thus states 
his general design : 


** The design of the present work is, 
therefore, to communicate, in the most 
perspicuous language which we can com- 
mand, information relative to the various 
objects of natural history mentioned in the 
Bible, and render it subservient to the 
illustration of Scripture, and the excite- 
ment of devout and adoring gratitude to 
its almighty and benevolent Author,”’— 

9 


p. 2. 


Such a design is worthy of a 
Christian writer; and as, except- 
ing Professor Paxton’s more com- 
prehensive work, it is peculiar to 
this before us, will, we expect, 
strongly recommend it to the 
friends of enlightened piety. 

The general arrangement will 
rather disappoint intelligent read- 
ers. Why the author, after recog- 


nizing should forsake the simple 
and beautiful method suggested 
by the History of the Creation, 
does not appear. The more amus- 
ing illustrations and spirited de- 
lineations of the volume, occur, 
indeed, under the head, Zoology ; 
but whether the order of nature, 
and therefore of the science gene- 
rally considered, should have been 
inverted for the sake of popular 
effect, is a question which we 
wish the author had more mature- 
ly considered, The present pro- 
gress is from Zoology to Botany, 
and thence to Geology. A sepa- 
rate chapter is very properly re- 
served for doubtful animals and 
plants. The chapter on stones 
treats of the various articles in 
alphabetical order. 

The illustration of the different 
articles is not, and perhaps with- 
out considerable labour could not 
be, altogether uniform, For cri- 
tical purposes, the writer has 
chiefly availed himself of Dr. 
Harris’s work, and of Parkhurst’s 
Lexicon, some of whose fanci- 
ful analogies might with advan- 
tage be obliterated. The “ Natural 
History” is illustrated chiefly on 
the authority of Buffon and Gold- 
smith; and it is, on the whole, 
sufficiently copious. The appli- 
cation of objects to the explana- 
tion of Scripture, proceeds, for the 
most part, under the guidance of 
Professor Paxton and Mr, C. Tay- 
lor, from both of whom very 
copious and generally interesting 
extracts are given. 

In the Zoological part the au- 
thor has indulged himself, in the 
train of Mr. C. Taylor and Dr. Ma- 
son Good, with excursions into 
philology and the interpretation of 
Scripture. These episodes are oc- 
easionally useful, often  irrele- 
vant, and sometimes evince that 
his guides are to be regarded ra- 
ther as ingenious general scho- 
lars, than as accurate orientalists. 
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From p. 74 to p. 78, we find an 
elaborate attempt to account for 
the calumny sometimes thrown 
out by the ancient heathen against 
the Jews, that they worshipped an 
ass; which turns out, in fact, no- 
thing but a long, dark passage, 
leading no where. Whatever its 
value might be elsewhere, it is 
out of place in such a treatise as 
that before us. Several very learn- 
ed translators, both ancient and 
modern, have rendered Gen. xlix. 
21, ‘* Naphtali is a spreading 
terebinth, producing beautiful 
branches.” On this rendering our 
author observes; 

‘s This, it is true, renders the simile 
uniform, but should be received with the 
utmost caution, since it proceeds upon an 
arbitrary alteration of the original text, 
wholly unsupported by ancient MSS.”— 
p- 168. 

We are here tempted to ask, 
Did the author consult the He- 
brew. text, when he made this 


assertion? Js any alteration of 


that text necessary, beyond the 
vowel points alone? Can he or 
any one bring out the translation 
of Mr. C. Taylor, which he gives 
with the illustration at large, with- 
out as great an alteration? Be- 
sides, the rendering preferred vio- 
lates grossly the analogies of the 
original language. 

We regret that, on a fact men- 
tioned by all the evangelists, the 
present work gives such currency 
to an opinion, which we had 
thought exploded by every sound 
and judicious scholar. We allude 
to the ‘‘ crowing of the cock” at 
Jerusalem during our Lord’s trial 
before Caiaphas. Our author ob- 
serves— 

“< It appears from a passage in the Tal - 
mug, that cocks were not to be kept 
within the walls of the city of Jerusalem, 
for the reason that animalia immunda 
eruerent; on the same plea the priests 
were forbidden to keep them throughout 
the Jewish territory. To reconcile this 
with Matt. xxvi. 74, &c. Reland published 
a treatise, to prove that the two accounts 

N.S. No. 43. 


were not necessarily at variance ; because 
the crowing of a cock without the walls, 
might easily, in the stillness of the night, 
be heard at the house of Caiaphas the 
high priest, since that was at no great dis- 
tance from the walls. Or the cocks, he 
adds, might be kept in the city (in coops) 
by the Romats.”—p. 265. 

Mr. Carpenter, however, pre- 
fers the hypothesis of Altman, 
who endeavoured to prove, that 
as aexropogovca was the name of 
a watch of the night, the adecrwp 
might be the man who announced 
it; and thus ‘ the cock crew,” 
means the ‘‘ watchman sounded 
the hour.” No critic would have 
thought of such an interpretation, 
but for the difficulty above alleged 
from the Talmud—a shrewd pre- 
sumption against its correctness. 
But in fact the difficulty does not 
occur. The passage of the Tal- 
mud is in Baba Kama, cap, 7, 
§ 7, which has been misunder- 
stood; for it mentions not keeping 
domestic fowls, but breeding them, 
c>11n. Therevis another passage 
in the same Codex, (cap. 10, § 9,) 
which L’empereur reconciles with 
the former by this distinction: 
** Qua tamen sententia illi con- 
stitutioni, c. 7, § 7, derogatum 
non voluit—Preterea licet Hiero- 
solymis non alerentur, nec ullibi 
a sacerdotibus; nihil tamen impe- 
dit quin illic gallina alibi educate 
cum ovis venderentur; et quidem 
per sacerdotum institores, si dono 
cum aliis rebus consecratis ac- 
cepissent.” There are also some 
passages in another codex, Pesa- 
chim, which, from their con- 
nexion, imply that domestic fowls 
were kept at Jerusalem, even dur- 
ing the passover. 

There is a paragraph in p. 276, 
about Zech. vi. 9, (v. 9,) and Ves- 
pasian and Titus, which is absurd, 
and must have been inadvertently 
admitted. 

The part devoted to Botany is 
more concisely illustrated. The 
following articles are, as far as 
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we can discover, omitted: x33, 
the Baca, a balsamiferous tree ; 
but, according to some, the mul- 
berry tree; corypp, and its femi- 
nine wild cucumbers, of a bitter 
taste, reckoned poisonous by the 
‘ Hebrews. Under the geutlest 
pressure they burst and shoot out 
their seeds. The maseuline form 
is used for architectural orna- 
ments. M3), according to some, 
it means, spicery; the Arabic 
analogy, however, suggests gum, 
gum tragacanth. 13, coriander. 
pp12, in the Arabic and Persic, 
fiie linen or cotton cloth. The 
word, it is said, is yet found in 
Sanscrit. myyp, the Arabian 
cassia, a bark resembling cinna- 
mon. Also novoopoy, mint, and 
anoyyoc, sponge, should find a 
place. 

The part devoted to Geology, 
the most difficult, is yet the most 
concise, and perhaps unavoidably 
the most imperfect. Readers in 
vere we imagine, would have 
orgiven the author, if, in this 
part of the work, he had digressed 
a little into natural philosophy ; 
at least, sufficiently to have illus- 
trated various phenomena men- 
tioned in Scripture. The earth- 

aakes, tornadoes, volcanic erup- 
tions, and the simoon, so frequently 
occurring in the climates of west- 
ern Asia, would have furnished 
some interesting articles, certainly 
more adapted for the illustration 
of Scripture, than the hypotheses 
of modern geologists, which oc- 
cupy a large portion of the intro- 
ductory chapter. 

The volume contains evident 
marks of haste, both in the com- 
pilation and the typography. As 
an instance of the former, we 
merely remark, that Isaac Pey- 
rére, who is said (p. 33) to have 
written in the last century, publish- 
éd his treatise on Prae-Adamites 
im 1655, and died in 1676; and 
‘in proof of the fatter, we refer to 
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the numerous typographical er- 
rors, especially in the Hebrew 
quotations. The work would also 
be improved, by uniformity in the 
English notation of oriental words, 
and by carefully affixing the cus- 
tomary marks of quotation when- 
ever the language of others is 
used. 

But, from these remarks, which 
regard to a publication so really 
useful has induced us to make, we 
hasten to the more pleasing task 
of repeating the commendation 
with which we set out, and esta- 
blishing that general commenda- 
tion, by a few of the many ex- 
tracts which we had marked for 
quotation. The blemishes in the 
work bear but a small proportion 
to the mass of valuable matter 
here given to the public; and the 
following passages will, we hope, 
induce many of our readers to 
procure and become familiar with 
the whole. 


‘THE FOX, OR JACKALL.” 


‘* This animal is called in Scripture 


byw, probably from his burrowing, or 
making holes in the earth to hide himself, 
or to dwell in. -The LXX render it by 
ahw7nk, the for; so the Vulgate, vulpes, 
and onr English translation, for. But still 
it is no easy matter to determine, whether 
the animal intended be the common fox, 
or the jackal], the little eastern fox, as 
Hasselquist calls him. Several of the 
modern oriental names of the jackall, 
from their resemblance to the Hebrew, 
favour the latter interpretation ; and Dr. 
Shaw, and other travellers, inform us, 
that while jackalls are very numerous in 
Palestine, the common fox is rarely to be 
met with, 

** We shall be safe, perhaps, under 
these circumstances, in admiiting; with 
Shaw, Taylor, and other critics and wri- 
ters on natural history, that the Hebrew 
Suva. is the jackall of the East. We 
shall first describe this animal, and then 
notice those passages of Scripture in which 
he is spoken of. 

«* The jackall, or Thaleb, as he is called 
in Arabia and Egypt, is said to be of the 
size of a middling dog, resembling the fox 
in the hinder parts, particularly the tuil ; 
and the wolf in the fore parts, especially 
the nose. Its legs are shorter than those 
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of the fox, and its colour is of a bright 
yellow. There seem to be many varieties 
among them; those of the warmest cli- 
mates appear to be the largest, and their 
colour is rather of a reddish brown, tian 
of that beautiful yellow by which the 
smaller jackall is chiefly distinguished. 

** Although the species of the wolf ap- 
proaches very near to that of the dog, yet 
the jackall seems to be placed between 
them; to the savage fierceness of the 
wolf, it adds the impudent familiarity of 
the dog. Its cry is a howl, mixed with 
a barking, and a lamentation resembling 
that of human distress. It is more noisy 
in its pursuits even than the dog, and 
more voracious than the wolf. ‘The jack- 
all never goes alone, but always in a pack 
of forty or fifty together. These unite 
every day, to form a combination against 
the rest of the forest. Nothing can then 
escape them; they are content to take up 
with the smallest animals; and yet, when 
thus united, they have courage to face the 
largest. They seem very little afraid of 
mankind, but pursue their game to the 
very doors, without testifying either at- 
tachment or apprebension. They enter 
insolently into the sheep-folds, the yards, 
and the stables, and when they can find 
nothing else, devour the leather harness, 
boots and shoes, and run off with what 
they have not time to swallow. They not 
only attack the living, but the dead. ‘They 
scratch up with their feet the new-made 
graves, and devour the corpse, how putrid 
soever. In those countries, therefore, 
where they abound, they are obliged to 
beat the earth over the grave, and to mix 
it with thorns, to prevent the jackalls from 
scraping it away. They always assist each 
other, as well in this employment of ex- 
humation, as in that of the chase; and 
while at their dreary work, exhort each 
other, by a mournful cry, resembling that 
of children under chastisement ; and when 
they have thus dug up the body, they 
share it amicably between (among) tliem. 
Like all other savage animals, when they 
have once tasted human flesh, they cao 
never after refrain from pursuing man- 
kiod. They watch the burying-grounds, 
follow armies, and keep in the rear of 
caravans. They may be considercd as the 
vulture of the quadruped kind; every 
thing that once had animal life, seems 
equally agreeable to them; the most 
putrid substances are greedily devoured ; 
dried leather, and any thing that has been 
rubbed with grease, how insipid soever in 
itself, is sufficient to make the whole go 
down. 

*« During the day, the jackalls hide 
themselves in holes, and seldom appear 
abroad till night-fall. Having scented the 
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prey, they sally forth in troops of thirty 
or forty in number, and pursue it the 
whole night with unceasing assiduity, 
keeping up a horrid howl, and, with great 
perseverance, at last drive down their 
victim. The lion, the tiger, and the pan- 
ther, whose appetites are superior to their 
swiftness, attend to the jackall’s cry, and 
just at the moment it supposes itself going 
to share the fruits of its labour, one of 
these animals comes in, satiates himself 
upon the spoil, and his poor provider must 
be content with the bare carcase he leaves 
behind. From eastern travellers we learn, 
that the jackall feeds upon roots and fruit, 
as well as upon animal flesh, and that it 
frequently roots up plants to satisfy its 
appetite. 

«* Such is the character which naturalists 
have furnished of the jackall, or Egyptian 
fox: let us see what references are made 
to it in Scripture. To its carnivorous 
habits there is an allusion in Psalm 
Ixiii, 9, 10; and to its ravages in the 
vineyards, Solomon refers, Cant. ii. 15. 
In the Scriptures, says Professor Paxton, 
the church is often compared to a vine- 
yard; her members to the vines with 
which it is stored; and by consequence, 
the grapes may signify all the frnits of 
righteousness, which those mystical vines 
produce. The foxes that spoil these vines 
must therefore mean false teachers, who 
corrupt the purity of doctrines, obscure 
the simplicity of worship, overturn the 
beauty of appointed order, break the 
unity of believers, and extinguish the life 
and vigour of christian practice. The 
words of Ezekiel may be understood in 
the same sense: ‘ O Jerusalem! thy pro- 
phets, (or as the context clearly proves, ) 
thy flattering teachers, are as the foxes in 
the deserts,’ (ch xiii, 4); and this name 
they receive, because, with vulpine sub- 
tilty, they speak lies in hypocrisy. Such 
teachers the Apostle calls ‘ wolves ia 
sheep’s clothing ;’ deceitful workers, who, 
by their cunning, subvert whole houses; 
whose words, like the tooth of a fox upon 
the vine, eats as a canker. 

** On one particular occasion, our Lord, 
speaking of Herod, who had threatened to 
kill him, applies to him metaphorically 
the name or character of the fox or jack- 
all: ¢ Go, tell that for—that crafty, cruel, 
insidious, devouring creature—that jackall 
of a prince—who has indeed expressed his 
enmity by his threats, as jackalls indicate 
their mischievous dispositions by their 
barking; and who yelps in concert with 
other of my enemies, jackall-like—go, tell 
him that 1 am safe from his fury yey 
and to-morrow; and on the third day 
shall be completed—completely beyond 
his power :’—alluding, perhaps, to his re- 
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surrection on the third day. There have 
been some doubts as to the propriety of 
our Redeemer’s speaking in such terms of 
a civil ruler, whose subject he was, and 
whose character he was therefore bound 
to respect and to honour. For these 
scruples, however, there is no ground ; 
the character of Herod as a cruel, in- 
sidious, and crafty prince, was too no- 
torious to be disguised among any part of 
his subjects ; and he who knew his heart, 
as well as witnessed his conduct, could 
speak with certainty as to his disposition 
and motives. Besides this, such meta- 
Phorical applications as these are much 
more common in the East than here, and 
would, therefore, not appear so strong to 
our Lord’s attendants as to us. This is 
shewn by a passage in Busbequius, (p. 58.) 
*They [the jackalls, or ciacals, as the 
Asiatics call them,} go in flocks, and 
seldom hurt man or beast, but get their 
food by stealth, more than by open force. 
Thence it is that the Turks call subtle and 
crafty persons, especially the Asiatics, by 
the metaphorical name of ciacals.’ ’’-— 
pp. 138--141. 


In like manner, in continuation, 
is Judges xv. 4, 5, illustrated. To 
quote the whole would carry us 
too far. 

*€ THE MUSTARD TREE. 

*€ The description which our Lord has 
given of the Liva7e, or mustard tree, in 
Matt. xiii. 31, 32, and the parallel pas- 
sages, has give (given) rise to much specu- 
lation and conjecture among learned men”’ 
—‘‘ In order to account for the discre- 
pancy which exists between this repre- 
sentation and the character of the sinapis 
nigra, Or common mustard plant, it has 
been supposed that this may, in the more 
favourable climates of the East, exceed by 
far, in its dimensions and strength, that 
which is found in these colder countries. 
Lightfoot cites a passage from the Tal- 
mud, in which a mustard tree is said to 
have been possessed of branches sufficient- 
ly large to cover a tent ; and Scheuchzer 
describes and represents a species of the 
plant several feet high, and possessing a 
tree-like appearance.’’—‘* These are strik- 
ing specimens of the great difference which 
is found to obtain between (among) pro- 
ductions of the same species in different 
climates and countries; but then their 
distinctive character remains the same; 
whereas the reference in our Lord’s pa- 
rable implies so essential a difference as, 
on these principles, to convert an herba- 
ceous plant into a tree, and thus destroy 
the identity of its character.” 

** For the purpose of removing these 


difficulties, Mr, Frost, a gentleman emti- 
nent for his attainments in botanical 
science, has just published a work, in 
which he maintains that the sinapi of the 
New Testament does not signify any 
species of the genus we now designate 
sinapis, but a species of the phytolacca.”— 
«« The seed of an herbaceous plant, for such 
is the sinapis nigra, or common mustard, 
cannot possibly produce a tree.’’—** Mus- 
tard seed is not the smallest of all seeds.’ 
—‘* Phytolacca dodecandra grows abun- 
dantly in Palestine; it has tle smallest 
seed of any tree, and obtains as great, or 
even greater altitude than any other in 
country, of which it is a native.”—** The 
sum of the arguments is this: ‘ It is one 
of the largest trees indigenous to the coun- 
try where the observation was made ;—it 
has the smallest seed of any tree in that 
country ;—it is used as a culinary vege- 
table and medicinal stimulant, which com- 
mon mustard seed is also ;—a species of 
the same genus is well known iu the 
United States by the term, wild mustard ; 
—the ultimate chemical elements of the 
sin, nig. and of the phyt. dodec. are the 
same.” —pp. 495—498. 


Of the latter part of the above 
interesting article we have been 
céanpelied to give a mere outline. 

‘6 AMBER.” 


*¢ It is evident, from the manner in 
which the prophet Ezekiel speaks of 
Grnwn, chesmel,) amber, (ch. 1, 4, 27; 
and 8, 2,) that he did not intend the bitu- 
minous substance so well now known un- 
der this name. The LXX render the 
Hebrew word H\exrpov, which signifies 
amber,—a mixed metal of gold and sil- 
ver,—and crystal. From this version of 
Ezekiel i. 4--* And in the midst of it (the 
whirlwind) as the appearance of electrum 
in the midst of the fire’—it appears that 
the translators by HXexrpoyr could not 
mean either amber or crystal; the former 
of which grows dim as soon as it feels the 
fire, and shortly dissolves into a resinous 
or pitchy substance ; the latter is scarcely 
ever put into a fire, and if it were, could 
hardly contract any thing from it but soot 
and dimness. It remains, then, that they 
meant the mixed metal, which is much 
celebrated by the ancients for its beautiful 
lustre, and which, when exposed to the 
fire, does, like other metals, grow more 
bright and shining. Hence the LXX, by 
their translation, seem to have come very 
near to the true meaning of the Hebrew 
word; for as Ezekiel prophesied among 
the Chaldeans, after Jehoiakim’s captivity, 
so here, as in other instances, he seems to 
have used a Chaldee word; and considered 
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as such, 5own may be derived from WM, 
nechesh, copper, (dropping the initial 2,) 
and the Chaldee bbn, melel, gold, as it 
comes from the mine, and so denotes, a 
mixed metal of copper and gold, such as 
the Aes Pyropum mentioned in tbe an- 
cient Greek and Roman writers, and thus 
called from its fiery colour, and the noted 
Aes Corinthum or Corinthian brass; or 
chesmel may signify KadkorAypvaveidnc, 
a fine kind of copper, such as Aris\otle says, 
was in colour and appearance, not dis- 
tinguishable from gold, and of which it is 
probable the cups of Darius, mentioned 
by the same author, and the two vessels 
of fine copper, (yellow or shining brass, 
margin,) precious as gold, of which we read, 
Ezra viii. 27, were made. Scheuchzer, 
who of the various interpretations of 
chesmel prefers this ]ast-mentioned one, 
adds, that this kind of fine copper is still 
known in the East Indies by the name of 
Suassa, that it is used for making rings, 
and cups tor great men; and is composed 
of equal parts of gold and of the reddest 
copper.” ~-pp. 587, 588. 


The book is well privted on 
good paper, and the numerous 
wood-cuts are characteristic and 
spirited. 
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A Pastoral Letter from the Scotch 
Presbytery in London, addressed 
to the Baptized of the Scottish 
Church, residing in London and 
its Vicinity, and in the Southern 
Parts of the Island. Printed by 
order of the Presbytery. ®8vo. 
pp. 48. Price 1s. Nisbet, Lon- 
don, 1828. 

An Apology for the Ancient F’'ulness 
and Purity of the Doctrine of 
the Kirk of Scotland. A Sermon 
preached on the occasion of a 
Fast appointed by the Presbytery 
of London, to be held in all their 
Churches, on the first day in the 
present year, because of the low 
ebb of Religion among the Chil- 
dren of the Scottish Church, re- 
siding in these parts, By the Rev, 
Edward Irving, M.A. Minister 
of the National Scotch Church, 
London, 8vo. pp. 48. Price 
1s. 6d. Nisbet, London, 1828. 

A Letter to the King, on the Repeal 
of the Test und Corporation 
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Laws, as it affects our Christian 
Monarchy. By Rev. Edward 
Irving, M.A. Minister of the 
National Scotch Church, London. 
8vo. pp. 32. Price 1s. Nisbet, 
Londou, 1828. 

NEVER did we submit to our cri- 
tical crucible so anomalous, so 
heterogeneous a compound, as 
this ‘‘ Minister of the Scottish Na- 
tional Church in these Southern 
parts,” has here prepared for our 
edification. The bigotry of Ultra- 
Toryism, the intolerance of Early 
Presbyterianism, the persecuting 
spirit of Popery, with a spice ortwo 
of her doctrines, are here amalga- 
mated with hyper-calvinism as their 
basis, and presented to the reader in 
the style of oracular dictation and 
prophetic denouncement. Mr. Ir- 
ving ‘has all the contortions of 
the Sibyl, but without her inspira- 
tion.” Our readers may be startled, 
and Mr. Irving may complain of 
being persecuted for righteous- 
ness-sake, and denounce on our 
devoted heads all the calamities 
with which his pseudo-prophecies 
abound, but the pamphlets now 
before us will amply verify all our 
assertions. 

His Letter, addressed to the 
King, threatens, both upon the 
king and kingdom, terrible judg- 
ments, in case his advice is disre- 
garded. Like another Capys, at 
another Troy, or Laocoon from 
his tower of observation, he hastens 
to give the timely warning, and 
shouts, 

“< O miseri, que tanta insania, cives ! ! 

Aut hec in nostros fabricata est machina 

muros, 

Inspectura domos, venturaque desuper 

urbi ; 

Aut aliquis latet error !” 

Yet he calls himself “ inapt to 

affairs of state ;’—the most obvious 

truth of all! He speaks of the 
love he bears ‘* to the Constitu- 
tion, both of Church and State ;” 
yet is a minister of that church 
which, of all others, has been the 
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bitterest foe to episcopacy; he 
talks to his Majesty, as ‘‘ Christ’s 
Lieutenant,” compares his relation 
to Christ, to that which colonial 
** Governors abroad, or Lord 
Lieutenants at home,” bear to- 
wards him, affirming that to give 
the Royal Assent to the repeal, 
will be to ‘‘ sign away the charter 
of this kingdom, as a Christian 
kingdom!” He says that “ the 
orthodox dissenters are the loyal 
subjects who consented, and over 
again renewed their consent, to be 
deprived of the offices contem- 
plated in the Test and Corporation 
Acts!” ‘* The dissenters from the 
Church of England,” he adds, 
(and Mr. Irving cannot surely be- 
long to so obnoxious a class ?) 
“do not exhibit any form of doc- 
trine, either upon the subject of 
the Trinity or of the Sacraments, 
or indeed upon any subject what- 
ever, contenting themselves with 
verbal professions of their belief 
in the Word of God, and some 
declarations, also verbal, con- 
cerning their views and expe- 
rience of its truths!” Weighty 
charge! They believe the truth with- 
out subscription, others subscribe 
without belief, But we must not 
pause to reply, or we shall never 
havedone. Thatthe king derives, or 
with Mr. I. deriveth, his ‘right 
from the people, and is responsible 
to the people,” is termed a most 
unconstitutional allegation; and 
“if it were permitted that the 
members of the House of Com- 
mons, who form a constituent part 
of the legislature, should be re- 
turned without any knowledge or 
assurance of their being Chris- 
tians ;” (that is, according to our 
letter-writer, without partaking of 
the Sacrament,) it would bea very 
awful thing indeed. But is not 
Mr. I. aware of one slight circum- 
stance, that the Test never did 
apply to Members of Parliament? 
What a pity that his tnaptitude at 
state affairs did not infuse a little 


[July, 
modesty in stating his opinion, or a 
a little deference to better judg- 
ments! The test law, it vould seem, 
occasioned no ‘‘ profanation of the 
holy sacrament ;”—“ the law is ho- 
ly, just, and good!” the blame must 
be laid on the church, whose duty 
it is to see that none but proper 
characters partake of the ordi- 
nance; and “it is with shame and 
confusion of face, that I, who am 
a minister of THE CHURCH,”— 
(what church, Mr. Irving? It is 
to the rites of the Church of 
England, and not the “ Scottish 
Church,” that the laws relate;) 
*«do confess that the guilt of the 
desecration of God’s holy ordi- 
nance is wholly chargeable upon 
thechurch”—of Scotland, of course, 
for Mr. I. is not a minister of the 
Church of England. But the 
Church of Scotland is guilty of 
no such desecration. Save your 
pangs of contrition! Your inap- 
titude to church affairs, Mr. Irving, 
has become almost as obvious as 
your inaptitude to affairs of state. 
To “reproach and rebuke” the 
church when it deviates from that 
doctrine and discipline ‘ which, 
having been submitted to the King 
and the Estates of Parliament, 
did receive their sanction,” is de- 
clared to be the ‘“‘ highest duty of a 
Christian King!” Yet, only two 
pages farther on, our sapient de- 
claimer sayeth, ‘‘ nor would I-sub- 
vert the foundations of church and 
state, or put them out of course, 
by advising, or even permitting, 
the Chief Magistrate, though he 
were the Emperor of dominions, 
larger and mightier than those-of 
old Rome, to make or to meddle 
in the doctrine or discipline of 
the church of Christ!!” And in 
a very few lines after this, we find 
him allowing to his Majesty, ‘‘ as 
head of the State, to consider 
whether the church,” in the event 
of its having made any essential 
and fundamental alterations, ‘* be 
worthy, or be not worthy, to con- 
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tinue established, as the guardian 
of religion and morality!!!” But 
we must proceed more rapidly. 
As tothe ‘* Declaration,” he knows 
not ‘* whether to laugh at the folly 
and futility, or to grieve over the 
solecisms, errors, and evils con- 
tained in it;” poor, foolish decla- 
ration! it ‘treats her (mother- 
church) as a wayward child, or 
Father as a testy old woman, who 
must by no means be meddled 
with.” Butlo! the climax! “Oh 
ye sluggard priests, where are 
your voices now? Oh ye time- 
serving priests, where is your faith- 
fulness now unto Christ, the head 
of the church? Oh ye men of 
God, and true churchmen, what 
hath blinded you? what hath 
spell-bound you, that there is 
never a voice to show the wicked- 
ness of this act, which goes to 
abolish Christ's royal prerogative 
Sor ever ?” 

In the fast sermon, we read 
of “the good days of Queen 
Elizabeth!” Bess was a staunch 
Presbyterian, of course! And 
we are told that the ancient Kirk 
of Scotland, upon the subject of 
the Sacraments, ‘held the form 
and sure ground of orthodox 
truth ;” 

** Rejecting, with great indignation, 
both Romish transulstantiation and Lu- 
theran consubstantiation, as alike de- 
structive of the sublime mystery of the 
real presence of the body of Christ, for the 
nourishment of his church, they main- 
tained that this nourishment he imparteth, 
not asa fleshly substance, but as a risen 
spiritual substance !’’ &c.--pp. 12, 13. 

Have we not proved our as- 
sertion? We certainly think that 
we have produced samples suffi- 
cient for our readers, and are glad 
to escape fromthe turmoil in which 
these mystic pages have involved 
us. The total silence, we may 
Say apathy, manifested by the 
public, since the repeal, may 
show Mr. Irving that his terrific 
predictions are, at best, esteemed 
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the abortive phantasms of a 
disordered intellect. His books 


are only read to be wondered 
at and laughed at all the king- 
dom over; and as to his fra- 
ternal affection towards the epis- 
copal hierarchy, we can assure 
him he had better husband his 
reputation than risk it by fawn- 
ing and flattery; for he will 
never win for his adored presby- 
terianism one sweet smile from his 
haughty sister, Presbyterianism 
and episcopacy have about as 
much affinity as republicanism and 
monarchy. But we forget—they 
are both established—that is suffi- 
cient to make them brothers in law 
— if not sisters in religion—and 
they have both striven for each 
other’s birthright—and would both 
now be glad to enjoy each other’s 
patrimony. Dear loving pair! 
Witness—the solemn league and 
covenant, the debates of the West- 
minster Assembly, Archbishop 
Sharp, and Bothwell Bridge! 
But we take our leave of Mr. 
Irving with an anecdote, which 
we recommend to his serious at- 
tention. Our copy of Jeremy 
Taylor's Ductor Dubitantium is 
the first edition, published in 1660, 
immediately after the Restoration. 
The learned Bishop dedicates it, 
most loyally, to the newly restored 
monarch, as his ‘ Offering, the 
signification of his joy.” Lament- 
ing the melancholy condition from 
which they had so recently escap- 
ed, the author of the “ Liberty of 
Prophecying” thus takes that 
liberty :—** It was impossible to 
live without our king, but as slaves 
live, that is, such who are civilly 
dead, and persons condemned to 
metalls ; we lived to the lusts and 
insolency of others, but not at all 
to ourselves, to our own civil or 
religious comforts. But now our 


joys are mere and unmixt; for 


that we may doe our duty and 
have our reward at once, God 
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hath sent your Majesty amongst 
us, that we may feel the pleasures 
of obedience, and reap the fruits 
of that government which God 
loves and uses, which He hath 
constituted and adorned, which 
He hath restored to us by a con- 
jugation of miracles, by the work 
of His hand, and the light of His 
countenance, by changing the 
hearts of men, and scattering the 
people that delight in war, by 
infatuating their counsels, and 
breaking their cords asunder ; that 
is, which He himself hath wrought 
amongst us by himself alone, and 
therefore will bless, and will never 
interrupt.” Opposite the words 
which we have printed in italics, 
i3 written, in an old hand, “1688!” 
A. wittier application of a few 
figures we never witnessed. We 
certainly cannot anticipate, and 
would not dare to predict, any 
such witticism some twenty or 
thirty years hence, on these fearful 
prophecies of the “ ORDAINED 
Minister of the Scotch National 
Church,” because the books will 
not then be in existence—but 
whoever pleases may even now 
write upon his various produc. 
tions. 

Aava pev Sy, dewa rapaocer 
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An Exposition of the Book of 
Psalms, Explanatory, Critical, 
and Devotional ; intended chiefly 
toaid Private Christians in the en- 
lightened Perusal of Compositions, 
in which the National History of 
the Jews, and the personal Ex- 

rience of David, are often 
blended with the spirit of Pro- 
phecy. By John Morison, Author 
of ** An Exposition of Part of 
the Epistle to the Colossians ;” 


and of ‘Lectures on the Reci- 
procal Obligations of Life,” &c. 
Parts I, and II. pp. 352. 
Price 8s. Palmer. 
WHOEVER proposes to expound 
the Book of Psalms, should 
bring to the task a heart imbued 
with piety, a respectable know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language, 
an acquaintance with the appa- 
ratus and interpretation of pro- 
phecy, and a taste for devotional 
poetry. This may appear to be a 
large demand, but the Hebrew 
melodies of ‘‘the Son of Jesse” 
cannot dispense with one of these 
qualifications in the expositor 
who undertakes to do them jus- 
tice. Piety, profound and evan- 
gelical, is the soul which animates 
and distinguishes them. They 
are the breathings of a spirit, at 
one time standing near the throne 
of the divine sanctity, and at ano- 
ther overwhelmed with a sense 
of its earthliness; alternately lost 
in the consciousness of its own 
pollution, melted at the perception 
of the divine compassion, or -exult- 
ing at the distant prospect of the 
kingdom and giory of Christ. 
Without piety, therefore, he would 
frequently find himself, while pro- 
secuting his object, in a region 
remote from all his favourite sympa- 
thies and associations. And though 
the spell of inspiration, antiquity, 
and canonical sacredness, which 
belong to them, might induce him 
to respect and revere them; yet 
were he to hear the sentiments 
which they breathe expressed in 
modern language, and by a Chris- 
tian of the present day, he would, 
perhaps, deem them strange and 
fanatical. The Psalmist aspired 
to the light of the divine coun- 
tenance, as the eagle seeks the 
sun; but his eye, like that of the 
bird of night, loveth darkness 
rather than light. Nor is a know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language to 
be dispensed with. Without this, 
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an expositor of the Psalms is sub- 
ject to the embarrassment of con- 
versing with the original, through 
the medium of an interpreter; and 
the assistance which he derives 
from the labours of others, is 
greatly limited by his literary ig- 
norance. Amidst conflicting opi- 
nions he cannot venture to arbi- 
trate without danger of betraying 
his ignorance and presumption; 
and what is still worse, he is an 
entire stranger to that deep and 
sympathetic interest which can be 
caught only by sitting by the side 
of the ‘sweet singer,” and lis- 
tening to his native strains. The 
prophetic character of the Psalms, 
requires from him also an ac- 
quaintance with the style, the 
bearing and peculiarities of pro- 
phecy, and (if the expression may 
be allowed) the power of detecting 
the presence of the prophetic spirit, 
amidst effusions of mere local, 
temporary, and personal interest. 
Without: this, he will often limit 
the attention of his readers to the 
Psalmist, instead of pointing it to 
Him, whom David, “in spirit, 
called his Lord;” or he will 
awaken their suspicion of his cor- 
rectness, and exhaust his own in- 
genuity, in tracing resemblances, 
and inventing applications, which 
were never contemplated. But 
the Psalter is poetry also; poetry 
animated with a fire kindled at the 
altar of heaven. And he who 
proposes to expound it, must havea 
mind differently constituted from the 
man who, after reading the “ Para- 
dise Lost,” is said to have asked, 
with an air of discontent, ‘‘ what 
does it prove?” He must possess 
not only piety, or a taste for devo- 
tion, but a taste for devotional 
poetry. He must have an eye for 
poetic beauties, and a soul to 
admire them. He-has taken the 
harp of David into his haud, and 
to give in an idea of his master’s 
power, he must elicit notes of 
N.S. No. 43. 


melting pathos, and of seraphic 
grandeur. 
Those qualifications, we are 


pleased to be able to state, are 


distinctly apparent in the exposi- 
tion before us, Mr. Morison has 
evidently imbibed the spirit of his 
author, and writes con amore. He 
observes, that “while, in the fol- 
lowing Exposition, it is intended 
to overlook nothing essential to a 
full and critical exposition of the 
Psalter, the author is free to 
confess, that his main object is to 
nme the personal piety of his 
ellow Christians, and to induce 
them, by the blessing of the Divine 
Spirit, to set a high value on the 
religion of the heart and the 
closet.” While we cheerfully bear 
testimony to the success with 
which he has prosecuted the devo- 
tional part of his object, we do 
not hesitate to say, that as far as 
he has advanced, he has fully re- 
deemed his critical pledge. In 
proof of this, we need only state, 
that, in addition to his own re- 
spectable share of acquaintance 
with Hebrew literature, he intro- 
duces his readers to a great variety 
of eminent critics and commen- 
tators, among whom we are pleased 
to recognize Dathe, Venema, and 
Gesenius. His principle of inter- 
pretation is sufficiently evangelical 
to satisfy the most devotional 
mind, while it preserves him from 
offending the coolest judgment, 
by attempting forced analogies, 
and fanciful interpretations; and 
though no man can pretend to 
kindle at every thought which fired 
the soul of the divine poet, yet we 
have been pleased with the tact 
which Mr. M. displays in eliciting 
and exhibiting a poetic beauty. 
The plan of the work appears to 
be natural, and well distributed. 
It commences with some leading 
and valuable observations on the 
Psalter at large. Each psalm is 
then successively introduced by a 
3C 
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brief account of its date and ge- 
nuineness, its spiritand application, 
The text is quoted and expounded 
verse by verse. The critical notes, 
which we think by no means the 
least valuable part, are placed at 
the foot of the page, and are de- 
serving the attention of the bib- 
lical student. They are charac- 
terized by sound criticism, and by 
condensed and independent think- 
ing. Weare disposed to pronounce 
the second part superior, in many 
respects, tothe first. It discovers 
as little respect for the Hutchin- 
sonian system, as it deserves, and 
with equal simplicity of exposition, 
exhibits marks of greater critical 
acumen and philological research. 
We refer, especially, to the notes 
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on the and 244th 
Psalnis. 

In conclusion, we must sin- 
cerely thank Mr. M. for this meri- 
torious portion of his work, and 
would encourage him to proceed 
with alacrity, by reminding him 
that he is supplying a real want. 
Should he, as we anticipate, find 
it difficult to compress the expo- 
sition within the proposed limits 
of six parts, let it only continue 
to sustain its present character, 
and we are persuaded that his 
readers will be far from displeased 
to find it extended to a seventh. 
The work is certainly a fine spe- 
cimen of typography, and well 
worth its price. 


18th, 22d, 
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Deata Gain To Curistians: 
a Sermon preached in the Tolbooth 
Church of Edinburgh, Nov. 11, 1827, 
occasioned by the Death of the Rev. 
Thomas Davidson, D D. By the Rev. 
G. Muirhead, D.D. Se pp. 43. 
Edinburgh, 1827.—The removal of 
an aged minister, fifty-six of whose 
fourscore years were spent in the 
work of the ministry, faithfully and 
affectionately improved. 


AuTHENTIC NARRATIVE OF THE 
SuFFERINGS OF GeorGe RicHARD 
Casse, as a Prisoner in France, 
during the late War, &e. Written by 
himself, \12mo pp. 148. Price 3s. 
London. Mason. 1828.—Mr. Casse, 
who is now a schoolmaster at Roches- 
ter, has furnished a very interesting 
narrative of his varied sufferings by 
sea and land. In his preface he ob 
serves, ‘‘ had I possessed the talent to 
display them in the garb of historical 
romance, they would have proved 
highly attractive.” We can assure 
him that they are more so to us in 
their present humble guise, notwith 
standing his scarcely intelligible sea- 
phrases, and his occasional misap- 
plication of “hard dictionary words.” 


From a brief, but satisfactory narra- 
tive of his religious experience, which 
closes the volume, we learn that Mr. C. 
has, for nearly thirteen years, “ cast 
in’ his lot with the people of God” 

“Tue Narure AND Extent oF 
THF CHRISTIAN DISPENSATION WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE SALVABILITY 
or THE Heatuen:” in Reply toan 
Article in the Sixth Number of the 
British Critie and Quarterly Theolo- 
gical Review. By Edward William 
Grinfield, M.A. pp. 60. London. 
Rivingtons. 1828.— We entered so 
fully into the topic here discussed, 
when reviewing Mr. Grinfield’s book, 
in our last September Number, that 
we do not feel called upon to add 
more than that Mr. G. does not ap- 
pear to have strengthened his argu- 
ment. We have nothing to do with 
the attack of the British Critic, and 
the Eclectic Reviewers, to whom the 
postscript is devoted, are well able 
to defend themselves from any.charge 
which Mr. Grinfield can bring against 
them. . 

MEMOIRS OF. THE LATE. Rev. 
ALPXANDER Hay, Minister of St. 
John’s Chupel, Warrington; chiefy 
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selected from his Diary and Letters. 
By Jacob Kirkman Foster, of Ches- 
hunt College. 12mo. pp. 195. Wight- 
man and Cramp. London: 1828.— 
Mr. Hay was a respectable, but not 
distinguished, minister in the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s connexion. His bio- 
grapher is occasionally lavish of pane- 
gyric; and to some of his sentiments, 
(not theological,) we cannot subscribe. 
To the friends of the deceased the 
book will afford gratification, and we 
hope that it may prove useful. 


THREE QUESTIONS PROPOSED AND 
ANSWERED, concerning the Life for- 


feited by Adam, the Resurrection of 


the Dead, and Eternal Punishment. 
By the Rev. David Thom. 8vo. 
pp. 110. Liverpool. 1828.—That the 
‘*death with which Adam was me- 
naced, in case of disobedience, and 
which he actually incurred, was death 
in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term; that is, the termination of the 
animal existence, which God, at his 
creation, had conferred on him, fol- 
lowed by the dissolution of his body ;” 
(p. 9.) and not “ spiritual and eternal 
death,” appears “clear” to Mr. Thom, 
and ‘to all who take a plain, scrip- 
tural, and impartial view of it.” (p. 9.) 
We, however, have adopted a more 
“* romantic system of divinity,” (p.7.) 
and are content to rank among that 
class of ‘‘ men, dignified with the title 
of theologians, who have fancied, and 
written treatises to prove, that, be- 
sides the loss of natural life, Adam 
was threatened with, and actually in- 
curred, spiritual and eternal death.” 
(p.9.) Mr. T. also contends, that 
when “our Lord and his Apostles 
speak of a future day of judgment,” 
they caunot “intend a judgment be- 
yond this present life, or after this 
present system of things shall have 
come to an end;” (pp. 85, 86.) which, 
of course, is as ‘‘abundantly clear,” 
as is the erroneousness of that ‘ popu- 
lar and profitable system,” the “* doc- 


trine of eternal punishment hereafter.” 


(p. 84.) Mr. Thom, (is he a descen- 
dant of the great Tom Thumb?) is 
evidently a man of war; he has pub- 
lished “Remarks on a Series of 
Charges preferred against him, before 
the Reverend the Presbytery of Glas- 
gow ;” he has attacked the Rev. Mr. 
Pope, “on some important mistakes 
eommitted by him in bis recent con- 
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troversy with the Rev. Thomas Ma- 
guire;” and, in the pamphlet before 
us, he “reflects severely upon the 
partiality and want of candour, evinced 
by the translators of the authorized 
version. Correct, and even slavishly 
literal as they are, where no party 
purpose is to be served, and no fa- 
vourite theory is to be supported, the 
moment some popular dogma crosses 
their path, or the voice of royal autho- 
rity is interposed, truth and fidelity 
are, without hesitation, sacrificed at 
their shrine.” (p. 11) How, then, 
can we venture to the combat with an 
Hurlothrumbo like this? with one 
whose arguments are “strong, and 
clearly insurmountable by any fair 
process of reasoning?” (p. 84.) 


‘«*Gainst foes like these ’twere vain to fight; 
The safest, wisest course is flight.’’ 


Tue Vision oF THE HEAVENLY 
Wonr.p; to which is prefixed a Me- 
moir of Mrs. Eliza Leslie, who died 
at Monghyz, Hindostan, April 8, 
1826; with Extracts from her Cor- 
respondence. By Andrew Leslie. 
12mo. pp. 111. Price 3s. Wight- 
man and Cramp, London, 1828.— 
These Visions, more properly Con- 
templations, of Heaven, God, Jesus, 
the Angels, the Saints, and the Plea- 
sures and Employments of the Saints, 
are from the pen of a young Baptist 
Missionary ; and were occasioned by 
the death of his wife. ‘* In the more 
than ordinary solitude which was oc- 
casioned by this affliction, his mind 
was naturally turned to that world 
which had become the abode of his 
endeared companion.” ( Preface.) They 
are rather more characterized by 
speculative inquiries into things not 
revealed than accords with our views 
of propriety. But the chief interest 
of the volume arises from the Memoir 
and Correspondence of Mrs. L. 
She was a daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Franklin, of Coventry; at the early age 
of eighteen she married Mr. L., and 
went to India; where she fella victim 
to cholera morbus, ere she had com- 
pleted her twenty-first year. With 
all due allowance for the partiality of 
a fond and bereaved husband, the 
character of Eliza Leslie was of no 
ordinary calibre. Her Letters from 
India breathe a spirit of missionary 
zeal very unusual in one so young; 

3c2 
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and we cordially fecommend them to 
the attentive perusal of our young 
friends. The profits of the work are 
to be appropriated to the Baptist 
Mission Fund for Widows and 
Orphans. 


AN ADMONITION AGAINST INJURI- 
ous Extremes; occasioned by the 
recent Agitation of the Baptismal Re- 
generation and Antipedobaptist Con- 
troversies, in this City: ( Lincoln ). 
By Benjamin Byron pp.47. Lin- 
coln. 1828.—The former part of this 
pamphlet, is wholly controversial, re- 
lating entirely to two other pamphlets 
published in Lincoln. The latter part, 
entitled, ‘“‘the Scripture Doctrine of 
Baptism stated,” is free from per- 
sonal controversy, and has been judi- 
ciously printed in a separate form. 
Mr. B. considers baptism as an over- 
ture of mercy, not a test of character ; 
as an emblematical exhibition of Gos- 
pel grace, not a personal profession of 
having received that grace; as a 
teaching ordinance, and a means of 
salvation, not restricted to those who 
are already taught, and are already 
ina state of salvation ; as an ordinance 
administered by inspired men to 
various classes of people, and not to 
be restricted to believers only; and 
as not restricted to any one mode. 
We are informed that Mr. B. intends 
to reprint it in a smaller and cheaper 
form, should he be deemed successful 
in his attempt to make the pedo- 
baptist argument more intelligible 
and convincing to the plain members 
of Independent churches. Without 
pledging ourselves to all the writer’s 
views, particularly as regards the 
extent of the administration, we re- 
commend his tract as well calculated 
to effect this object; and we wish it 
an extensive circulation. 





WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


Mr. Planché, the Author of ‘* Lays and 
Legends of the Rhine,”’ has in the press 
his ‘* Descent of the Danube from Ra- 
tisbon to Vienna, during the Autumn of 
1827 ; with Recollections, Historical, and 
Legendary, of the 'Towns, Castles, Monas- 
teries, &c., on the banks of that River,” in 
one volume, 8vo. Forty Views on the 
Danube, in illustration ef this. volume, 
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will also speedily appear, lithographed by 
L. Haghe, from Sketches made on the 
spot by Mr. Planché —Six Sermons on 
Isaiah ix. 6; or Jesus Christ set forth as 
most wonderful in the constitution of his 
person, and the discharge of his offices. 
By the Rev. William Notcutt, formerly 
Congregational Minister at Ipswich. Edi- 
ted by the Rey. E. Davies. 12mo., 1s. 64. 
—Carpenter’s Introduction to the Study 
of the Scriptures, with Maps and Plates. 
Part 1. Price 1s. to be continued montbly. 
—The Juvenile Forget me not ; a Christ- 
mas and New Year's Gift, or Birth-day 
Present for 1829. The work will be bean- 
tifully illustrated, and will contain contri- 
butions from many distinguished Authors, 
particularly those who have written most 
successfully for the young.—An Exposure 
of Civil and Religious Despotism, in 
explaining Parts of the Prophecies of 
Daniel, Paul, and John; with an Answer 
to Mr. Irving’s Letter to the King. By T. 
Parkin.—The Abomination of Desolation ; 
or Proofs that the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem was not foretold in the 24th Mat- 
thew, 13th Mark, and 2ist Luke. By T. 
Parkin.—Scripture Llustrations. Series 
the First. Scripture Difficulties exa- 
mined, with a View to their Solution. 
Publishing in Weekly Numbers, contain- 
ing eight pages in 8vo. price ld., and in 
Monthly Parts, with a wrapper, price 6d. 
—The Evangelical Rambler, a Series of 
Weekly Papers, by the Author of the 
Evangelical Rambler, will be commenced 
op the 2d of August next.--The Chrono- 
logical Guide ; Part I. comprehending the 
Chronology of the- World, from its Cre- 
ation to the Destraction of the Western 
Empire of Rome, A. D. 476, accompanied 
with a Chart, and a series of Historical 
and Chronological Questions; to which is 
added, an Appendix, containing Explana- 
tions of Terms employed in History, and 
of the principal Grecian, Roman, and 
Jewish Measures and Coins.--The Most 
Easy Greek Exercises for the use of the 
Lower Forms; witha Greek and English 
Lexicon of every Word: or an Intro- 
duction to Huntingford’s, Neilson’s, Dal- 
zell’s, Sandford’s, Valpy’s, &c. Exercises. 
By the Rev. Wm. Moseley, A. M. LL. D. 
Author of Dictionary of the Latin Quan- 
tities of every Syllable in the Language, 
with Authorities, &c. &c.—The Rev. 
James Bass, of Halstead, has in the press 
the first of a series of Letters on Bap- 
tism, advocating the universal admi- 
nistration of the rite to all willing to 
receive it. 
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CHINESE FEMALE SCHUOLS,. 


It will afford our readers much pleasure 
to learn, that owing to the advantages de- 
rived by the Rev. Samuel and Mrs, Dyer, 
from their assiduous attention to the study 
of the Chinese language, during a period 
of two years previous to their departure 
from England; they were enabled, ina 
few weeks after their arrival at Pinang, to 
commence schools for Christian instruc- 
tion, which were well attended; and that 
in November last, Mrs. Dyer was pre- 
paring to open one on the Ist of Decem- 
ber, for fifty girls upon the Royal British 
System. 

This will afford to Christian females in 
Britain the opportunity of promoting the 
spiritual welfare of children of their own 
sex, born of heathen parents, by the em- 
ployment of their needle upon (or other- 
wise preparing) useful or fancy articles for 
sale in India, for the benefit of such 
schools, 

Mrs. Dyer writes as follows: ‘* Fancy 
and useful articles sell well here. Although 
some are much more saleable than others, 
I think if a supply of them could be sent 
out to me every year, it would, in a great 
measure, if not quite, support a female 
school. The most saleable are baby’s caps, 
and all kinds of children’s apparel; com- 
position (not wax) dolls, toys of every 
kind, emery pincushions, needle-books, 
with needles in them, and table pin- 
cushions. 

«* I ventured to pay the Chinese school- 
master of the female school, out of the 
money received for such articles as above- 
mentioned, brought out with me, in the 
hope that the friends of missions, in my 
native land, will enable me to continue to 
do so; and I do not think I shall be dis- 
a gronag 

t has been suggested, that, in some 
instances, quantities, more or less, of 
fancy articles are left undisposed of after 
public sales, which might be beneficially 
bestowed for the above purposes. 

We understand that contributions of 
the above description, will be thankfully 
received by Mrs. Dyer, 4, Lower Lisson 
Street, Paddington; Mrs. Tarn, 8, Park 
Place, Islington; and Mrs. Wm. Tarn, 
76, Goswell Road. 


PETITIONS FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
SUTTEES IN INDIA, 


Attention has of late years been excited 
to the horrid practice in British India of 
burning the widow with the dead body of 


her husband, and it is very desirable that 
petitions should be sent to Parliament 
from every part of the country, praying 
for the abolition of this unnatural custom. 
Some idea may be formed of the extent 
of the evil from the following official 
returns of Suttees, under the Bengal 
Presidency. 

1815, 1816, 1817, 1818, 1819, 

378, 442, 707, 839, 650, 


1820, 1821, 1822, 1823, 1824, 
597, 654, 583, 675, 572. 
Total in ten years in the Bengal 
Presidency ‘ : é ° 5,997 
Total in the same years in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies 635 
6,632*° 
The evil is great. but not too great 
for the British power in India, to remove 
with ease and safety. Numerous official 
documents attest the propriety and facility 
of the suppression of this most unnatural 
custom ; opposed to the dictates of na- 
ture; unknown in the Institutes of Meau ; 
and subversive of the true principles of 
Hindooism. ‘I. F. Buxton, Esq. M.P. pur- 
poses to have a discussion on the subject 
of its abolition, in the House of Commons, 
in the present session, and to move for the 
latest information upon the subject. He 
stated, in conversation with the writer, 
that petitions to Parliament were desi- 
rable, as showing the sense of the country 
upon the subject. Petitions have been 
sent from Liverpool, Birmingham, &c. 
and other places are preparing tomove. The 
insertion of this brief call, to plead the 
cause of the poor injured widow in India, 
will much oblige an eye witness of the 
murderous rite of Suttees. 


AVPEAL ON BEUALF OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ABO. 


Mr. Bowring, the poet, has requested us to. 
insert the following affecting statement :— 

** The dreadful conflagration by which 
the town of Abo was lately totally de- 
stroyed, and its inhabitants reduced to 
inconceivable distress, has been already 
made known to the British public, who, 
with their wonted benevolence, have sub- 
scribed between £800. and £900. for 
the relief of these distant and des- 
titute sufferers. This amount has been 
judiciously distributed, and most thank- 
fully received. 





* See Sutices Cry to Britain, second 
edition, p. 13. 
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** When I visited Finland a few years 
ago, the University of Abo wasin a most 
prosperous and improving condition. It 
had mauy distinguished Professors, and 
was the seat and the source of the civili- 
sation of the whole country. A 
literary journal was established there, 
and almost all the works published 
in Finland issued from the press 
of Abo. Attached to the University 
were a valuable museum of natural his- 

» extensive philosophical apparatus, 
and a library consisting of more than 
thirty thousand volumes, rich in records 
and unpublished manuscripts, relating to 
the history of Finland and Sweden, With 
the exception of about eight hundred 
volumes, of which not more than two 
hundred form perfect works, the wholy of 
this interesting collection perished in the 
flames; and the circumstances were so 
much the more distressing, as the library 
funds had been wholly exhausted, and 
even anticipated for years in order to gain 

ession of works which were then ob- 
tainable, and which were deemed of great 
importance to the establishment. In a 
country like Finland, so little visited, so 
far removed from the attention and sym- 
pathy of the civilized world, the destruc- 
tion of the only large public library is a 
calamity, the greatness and extent of 
which can hardly be estimated here. 

««I have been addressed by some valu- 
able Finnish friends on the subject, and 
have been requested to ascertain whether 
many of the literary and scientific indivi- 
duals of our country would not probably 
contribute their own writings or those of 
others, to repair the dreadful loss with 
which Finland has been visited, And I 
have ventured to say, that I feel persuaded 
numbers would be found cheerfully to 
assist in the re-formation of their library. 
The inhabitants of Finland are almost 
universally poor, but as universally de- 
sirous of instruction; and of late many 
men have appeared among them, who have 
done no inconsiderable services to science, 
philosophy, and the belles lettres. So 
much have even the Finnish peasants been 
touched by the destruction of the Abo 
library, that in some places, where money 
is little known, they have subscribed the 
produce of their farms towards its restora- 
tion ;andamong them the villagers of Wich- 
tis sent fifty barrels of rye ; the University 
of Dorpat has contributed 394 scientific 
works, besides many philosophical instru- 
ments and collections in natural history. 
One liberal Russian. bookseller (Mr. 
Hartman, of Riga,) has presented books 
to the value of 5357 silver rubles, or 
nearly £800. sterling. His townsman, 
Mr. German, sent 193 volumes. Dr. 
Hassar, of Petersburg, 995: and Pro- 
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fessor Storch, (whose works on political 
economy are so well known,) 269. Many 
other usefal and generons donations have 
been received; and I confidently trust 
that examples so honourable will find many 


imitators here. Messrs. George Cowie 
and Co., of 31, Poultry, have kindly an- 
dertaken to receive and forward any 
works, instruments, &c. which may be 
liberally given to the Abo University Li- 
brary. | shall be most Lappy to communicate 
any particulars I possess; and if informa- 
tion be desired from the spot, the vene- 
rable Archbishop of Finland, Dr. Teng- 
strom, or M. John Julin, will, | am sure, 
be most happy to furnish it. 
**« JoHN Bowrinc.” 
*,* “Transactions of learned and 
scientific societies will be particularly ac- 
ceptable.” 


THA RELIEF OF PUOR DISSENTING 
MINISTERS. 


While it is generally understood, that 
a large proportion of the laborious Mini- 
sters of the Gospel are subjected to 
painful privations through inadequate 
means of support; it is not less obvious, 
that such a conviction alone has too 
little influence either upon the judgment 
or feelings, to effect extensively the 
amelioration of individual suffering. 
Hence: it belongs to the operations of 
public Societies to elicit those affecting 
details, which by awakening, through 
a sure process, the common sympatbics 
of our nature, lead to general and effective 
co-operation. : 

The Associate Fund, a Society for the 
relief of the above class of Dissenting 
Ministers, has existed about five years, 
duriag which period it has been the 
honoured medium of extensive benefit, 
in almost every county in England ; 
but such are the constant demands 
upon its resources, that although the 
grants are generally limited to the sum 
of £5., and have never exceeded £10., 
the Treasurer is now considerably in 
advance, and the Committee must ne- 
cessarily withhold future assistance, un- 
less this renewed appeal to the friends 
of the Redeemer should induce them * to 
devise more liberal things.” 

One of the late applicants writes as 
follows: --** Seven years ago, when I 
first turned my attention to the ministry, 
I had some powerful and wealthy friends 
who pressed me to enter the Church of 
England ; but after duly stating the sub- 
ject, and asking Divine instruction, 1 
found I could not conscientiously com- 
ply, and those friends have since treated 
me with comparative neglect. 1 preach in 
seven villages, but for the last three or 
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four years I have experienced great incon- 
venience from the narrowness of my in- 
come. Indeed, such is my poverty, that 
I am frequently without a shilling for 
many days together. I am expecting an 
increase to my four children in a few 
weeks, and you will conclude, under these 
circumstances, my mind has been severely 
exercised, and my faith sharply tried.” 
This case comes with the most satisfactory 
recommendation, together with the assu- 
rance, that, from all sources, the income 
of this individual does not exceed £40. per 
annum. 

Another minister, acknowledging the 
receipt of £10, after expressing an over- 
whelming sense of gratitude for the pro- 
vidential supply, thus continnes: ‘* My 
dear wife, who has lately been a great 
sufferer, and I, had just been taiking over 
our trials and mercies, and were thinking 
when we should be able to pay the doctor's 
bill, when the post knocked at our door, 
and presented your very valuable and wel- 
come letter. You may guess the effect it 
produced on our feelings; and we were 
constrained to fall upon our knees, to 
thank God as the efficient cause, and your 
Committee, as the medium of supplying 
our immediate wants; and I think, if 
ever we were sincere in our approaches to 
the throne of grace, it was then. * What 
shall [I render to the Lord for all his 
mercies.’ ’’ 

Donations and Subscriptions will be 
most thankfully received by the Treasurer, 
Joseph Procter, Esq., No. 18, Cheapside ; 
by the Secretaries, the Rev, Thos Lewis, 
Compton Terrace, Islington; and the Rev, 
John Yockney, Highbury Terrace, Isling- 
ton; and by the Members of the Com- 
mittee. 


PUBLIC DINNER TO COMMEMORATE THE 
ABOLITION OF THE SACKAMBENTAL 
TEST, AT FREEMASON’S TAVERN, 
LONDON, 


We regret that the crowded state of 
our columns will only permit us to present 
to our readers a very brief report of the 
important and deeply interesting meeting, 
held at the Freemasons’ Hall, on Wedies- 
day, June 18th, to celebrate the triumph 
of religous liberty in the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, and to express to 
the Noble and Honorable Parliamentary 
Advocates of that measure, the gratitude of 
the dissenting community, for their elo- 
quent and successful efforts. 

His Royal Highness the Dake of Sus- 
sex condescended to take the Chair: and 
W. Smith, Esq. M. P., for many years the 
Chairman of the Dissenting Deputies, was 
Croupier. Upwards of four bundred noble- 
men, ministers, and gentlemen, were pre- 
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sent; amongst whom we noticed Lords 
Holland, Dacre, King, Durham, Carnar- 
von, Howick, Althorp, Nugect, Stafford, 
Clifford, Stourton, and Lord John Russell, 
Sirs F. Burdett, J. Newport, H. Parnell, 
and R Wilson. Messrs. Brougham, Byng, 
Baring, Grattan, F. Palmer, Hume, Hob- 
house, Phipps, Rice, Harvey. Aldermen 
Wood and Waithman, Members of Parlia- 
ment. The Rev. Doctors Winter, Rippon, 
Newman, Rees, Cox, and Styles. ‘The 
Rev. Messis. J. Fletcher, J. Stratton, 
J. Arundel, Yockney, J. Blackburn, T. 
James, J. Cootes, Davidson, Porter, Asp- 
land, W. Chaplin, T. Adkins, T. Harper, 
Richards, Patten, of New York, J. Black, 
W. Broadfoot. 

The Committee of Stewards resolved not 
to employ professional singers ; a blessing 
was implored by the Rev. Dr. Winter, and 
thanks were offered by the Rev. W. Broad- 
foot wit appropriate solemnity. 

The toasts and sevtiments which were 
proposed by the Royal Chairman, had 
been prepared by a Committee of the 
Stewards, with the exception of two, 
which His Royal Highness volunteered 
on the occasion. ‘*'The King,’ *“* The 
Duke of Clarence and the rest of the 
Royal Family,” having been proposed, 
the Chairman gave ‘* Every man’s right, 
and every nation’s best interest—Liberty 
of conscience,’”” which was received with 
immense applause. 

Mr. W. Sinith, M.P. then rose to pro- 
pose ‘* His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex,and the principles which placed his 
august Family on the British Throne.” 

This sentiment was hailed with loud ac- 
clamations, when His Royal Highness 
spoke as follows : 

“I rise, I assure you, under feelings of 
considerable emotion to return to you my 
thanks for the kind manner in which you 
have received the toast which has been pro- 
posed to you by my honourable friend, and to 
whom | am much indebted for the warmth 
of feeling which he manifested in announ- 
cing it. If I were to say that I do not 
feel proud and gratified by the way in 
which you have received it, 1 should be 
both ungrateful and utter an untruth, for 
I do feel a pride, a real satisfied pride, in 
seeing myself surrounded with so many 
warm hearts, so many strong minds, and 
expressly collected together to stand upon 
sound constitutional principles, to claim 
what is their right; and I am satisfied that 
claiming that right for themselves, they 
will never forget that that which they seek 
for themselves, ~—- in duty bound to 
claim for others. hen I look round me 
and see of ‘‘ what stuff” this Meeting is 
composed, I am not talking of articles, but 
of matter; and when I see of what mate- 
rials this Meeting is composed, aud see 
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what stuff is stilt existing in the world, 
then I look toa Meeting like this, and say, 
be firm, be tempefate, be consistent, pursue 
your course in strict consistency with the 
principles of the constitution, and you will 
obtain every thing you seek, because reason 
and justice are the associates of your cause 
Gentlemen, my honoured friend has com- 
bined in the toast which he proposed to 
you, the priaciples which placed my family 
upon the throne. I am interested to sup- 
port those principles, it is my duty to sap- 
port them, aud | like those principles But, 
Gentlemen, when I am told to look at these 
inciples, | look at them as my honoura- 
le friend wishes me. J Jook them full in 
the face. 1 know of notrickery, no cur- 
tailing, no frittering of them away ; mine 
is a straight forward road; and, | believe, 
a conscientious opinion on this occasion is 
the best adviser as to one’s actions. I have 
always been told, and I was taught it from 
my childhood, to love my fellow creatures 
as myself. Iwas told to do as I would be 
done by. Weare placed in a world of ups 
and downs, where rank and character is 
establistied in society for convenience, aud 
by that convenience it must happen that 
some are placed. higher than others; but 
those whom Providence has placed in 
that siteation, it calls to discharge 
higher duties. As every man, who is 
arraigned at the bar, says that he will be 
tried by God and his country, so | say; 
and Iam performing my duty to God, and 
to my country, by acting, as | do on the 
present occasion.. Gentlemen, I have not 
the ‘gift of oratory, but 1 am «& strong- 
headed man; I am a plain speaking man, 
and am not easily deceived. [ am not in 
office and I thank God for it; nor am I in 
the situation of having a political keeper of 
my conscience. When I[ am told a cir- 
cumstance, or bear a chain of argument 
that I am not exactly able to answer, I do 
not immediately give my assent. I go 
home, I consider the subject, | look at it 
in every point of view, and I very often 
find that what I'am told is not true. And 
when I so find it, 1 deem it my duty to 
come forward and state it, and Jet those 
who have discussed the subject before, dis- 
cuss it again, and, perhaps, with a little 
common sense, tliey may discover their 
error. It is not necessary for me to tell 
you that in looking through the history of 
the times, when these statutes were enacted, 
with which this etent is more immediately 
connected, that it fell to my lot not only 
to see that these statates were a disgrace 
to’ the statute-book,; but found others 
equally horrible, aud whiich I trust’in God, 
will soon be blotted out. J find, gentle- 
men, as I before stated, that there are many 
other such acts, and it is not for me to dis- 
cuss their propriety before this company; 


but in looking at the page of history, and 
recollecting the peculiar circumstances 
connected with those events, looking to 
the primary cause which is very important 
in enacting laws, I must say these laws 
seem to me to have been framed on prin- 
ciples and under the influence of those 
feelings which we know little of now that 
we are arrived at a certain period of man- 
hood. We are often told to look at what 
our ancestore did. My ancestors! Why, 
I am an older man than my ancestors. I 
have all the knowledge of my ancestors, if 
I choose to accept of it, and all the ex- 
perience that has accumulated down to the 
present time. ‘Therefore, I say, we ought 
to know more and ought to judge better 
than they. Now, gentlemen, having stated 
this fact, will you allow me farther to add, 
that the peculiarity of this day calls into 
action particular feelings. It is one of the 
greatest days in the history of England,— 
one on which an engagement took place, 
that has led to the greatest results. The 
anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo is 
commemorated this day; and I should 
like to ask the gallant men who fought in 
that engagement, who acted so brilliant a 
part, when the order was given to charge, 
whether they inquired of their comrades 
what religion they were, what was their 
belief, and to what church they were at- 
tached. I think not. The word was vic- 
tory, fame, and the glory of our country : 
that was the union, that was the bond ; 
and there was but one feeling at that mo- 
ment, and are there to be different feelings 
when every man’s life is at stake ? and that, 
Jet me tell you, is the most awful period of 
our existence in the world. I should think 
that those who stood together and acted 
properly, were not neglected by that great 
Being who causes his sun to shine upon 
the highest; and though it is not in the 
power of an humble individual like me, to 
judge of that benign Being, [ doubt not 
but he received them all into his grace. 
And should we, as single individuals, be 
judge’ between our fellow creatures and our 
Maker? Then I say, that the way to dis- 
pense with this question is, to give each 
individual of the country an interest in it, 
to insure them a full share of comfort, 
and so we should excite them to take a 
pride in promoting the prosperity of the 
country. With these feelings 1 will not 
dctain the meeting longer, but it is impos- 
sible for me to conclude the speech | am 
now making, very humbly, but really, 
from my heart, without saying something 
to certain noble Lords and other Gentle- 
men of importance, here, on the present 
occasion, who have not had the good for- 
tune yet to arrive in the situation in which 
you are placed, but which, I trust, they 
will reach, and that we shall proceed on 
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the same principle we have now begun. I[ 
call on you all, therefore, to fill your 
glasses. The Royal Duke here held up a 
candle for the purpose of reading a paper, 
and said, though | have a candle in my 
hand, | am not standing here to do penance; 
but if I coald atone for the wrongs which 
have been done to our Catholic friends, 
and restore them their rights, | should be 
proud of it. Perceiving that we are favour- 
ed with the preseace of Lords Stafford, 
Clifford, and Stourton, I take upon myself 
to propose the following toast, ‘* Speedy re- 
lief to all his Majesty’s subjects who still 
labour under any legal disabilities on ac- 
count of their religrous belief.’’ 

Although this was a volunteer toast, 
and connected with the subject on which 
there confessedly exists a division of opi- 
nion in the Dissenting body, yet nothing 
could exceed the fervent and apparently 
unanimous applause, accompanied with 
frequently repeated cheers, and waving 
of handkerchiefs, which followed its an- 
. houncement. 

Lord Stourton having acknowledged, 
the Chairman gave, 

**'fhe Noble Mover of the Repeal in 
the House of Commons, worthy of a name 
consecrated to Liberty--Lord Jolin Rus- 
sell,”” which was received with long and 
merited applause. 

We cannot give the whole of Lord J. 
Russell’s speech, which was heard with 
the liveliest interest, but we extract some 
passages, as they contain a very pleasing 
narrative of the progress of the bill. 

‘* Gentlemen, though I will not enter 
into any discussion of the question, yet | 
will, with your permission, enter into a 
short history of the progress of the repeal. 
When I first mentioned the subject last 
year in the House of Commons, Mr, Peel, 
who bad just then left office, declared, that 
whether in or out of office, he should stre- 
nuously Oppose the repeal. Mr. Canning 
also declared, that he would oppose the 
repeal of the Test Act. 1 must, however, 
im’ justice to that gentleman, add, that he 
intended to promote a more complete 
abrogation of alithe laws affecting freedom 
of conscience. When, in consequence of 
the opinion of the Committee, L gave 
notice this year of my intention to propose 
the repeal of tlie Sacramental Test, the 
Government openly declared it would 
oppose the measure. It summoned all its 
followers, from every part of the country. 
it seat out a hatti-sheriif, and called to- 
gether all trué Musselmans, determined to 
eppese the motion. The motion was op- 
posed, but in the debate the arguments of 
the Opponents of the measure were so 
weak, and the divisiow was-so much against 
themi, than nothing could be more de-+ 
cided than our triutmph, both in the dé« 
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bate and on the division. The consequence 
of the division was to produce a change in 
the opinion of the Cabinet: After the 
Cabinet had deliberated, it. changed its 
opinion, and the Government showed 
some anxiety to eoncede the question, 
But in the mean time another debate. had 
taken place in the House of Commons, 
and it was thrown out, that the suspension 
of the Act would serve the purpose. I 
consulted three or four deputies who met 
me néar the House of Commons, and I 
asked each one individual if he would 
agree toa suspension? He answered, no. 
I then stated, that my opinion was opposed 
to a suspension, and therefore our course 
was clear before us--we had to oppose the 
suspension, and insist on the repeal. 
Owing to this unanimity of feeling, the 
repeal was ultimately accomplished. After 
the Government had agreed to the mea- 
sure, and proposed a declaration—-1 wish 
there had been so deelarution—-but of 
that I shall say no more than that I-- 
agreed to it, because it is a declaration ap- 
plying only to conduct in civit life, and is 
not a declaration of religious opinions, In 
this state the Bill passed, and went to the 
other House of Parliament, where my 
name became connected with that of a 
person, of whom the whele country has 
just reason to be proud, 

*« Indeed, | may say, that the history 
of this Act will always be a source of pride 
to me. I was the person chosen by the 
Cemmittee of Protestant Dissenters to 
move their Bill; but little did I think that 
the event would have been such that my 
name would bave been connected with it 
at thistime, and can now never be separated 
from it. I caunot sit down without say- 
ing, that in withholding my opinions as to 
any other question, | have still at heart 
the complete establishment ef religious 
liberty. Oue thing which had. happened 
to the last application of the Dissenters 
was a lesson to those who took up the 
same subject. In the course of the last 
century, the repeal of the Corporation 
and Fest Acts was discussed in pamphiets, 
but the answer always urged was, that the 
Presbyterians and Independents bad raised 
the rebellion against Charles [, and 
brought him to the seaffold,, and theres 
fore that the Dissenters at the present day 
were unfit for the enjoyment of political 
rights. In the course of the present dis- 
cussion on the repeal of those acts, that 
argument was never used; but I trust 
that all persons, whatever their religious 
opisions may be, will judge every question 
by its own merits, and not impute to the 
men of the prdsent dey the errors or crimes 
which men of the same faith may, have 
committed in former times,” 

The toast ‘‘ Our energetic and suc- 
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cessful advocate in the House of Lords, 
and the eloquent supporter of the best 
principles of the Constitution—Lord Hol- 
land,’’ was received with bursts of accla- 
mation, when his Lordship delivered a 
speech of great power and feeling, which, 
we regret, we have not room to insert. 

After several other names of our Par- 
liamentary friends were given, coupled 
with appropriate acknowledgments, the 
Rev. Dr. Cox rose to propose the health 
of ‘*the Archbishops, Bishops, and other 
members of the Established Church, who 
liberally promoted the restoration of the 
Protestant Dissenters to their constitu- 
tional rights.”’ 

The RoyalChairman then gave ‘‘ The Pro- 
testant Dissenting Ministers,the worthy suc- 
cessors of the ever-memorable two thousand 
who sacrificed interest to conscience :” 
which wasreceived with the enthusiasm the 
allusion was calculated to inspire, and was 
acknowledged by the Rev. Robert Aspland 
in a speech of great efficiency. 

*« The United Committee who conducted 
the application to Parliament for the Re- 
peal, with thanks for their servises,’’ was 
then proposed and acknowledged by H. 
Waymouth, Esq., the Deputy Chairman of 
the Dissenting Deputies. 

** The health of Mr. Brongham, and 
education without subscription to articles 
of faith,”’ was received with enthusiastic 
cheers, and that gentleman addressed the 
meeting in a speech of resistless argument 
and unrivalled eloquence, which was re- 
ceived throughout with universal applause. 

Other toasts were given from the chair, 
which called up Lord Carnarvon, Mr 
Denman, Lord Nugent, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, and Mr. Spring Rice, who by their 
noble sentiments and manly eloquence, 
contributed to inform and delight the 
meeting to a late hour. 

His Royal Highness then bore a merited 
testimony to the excellent arrangements 
of the stewards, and proposed their good 
health, with many thanks for their services. 

Dr. James Baldwin Brown very briefly 
returned thanks on behalf of his brother 
stewards, many of whom had come from 
very distant parts of the couniry, to ren- 
der their best assistance at this festival. 
The great difficulty which they had ex- 
perienced arose from their inability to 
provide a place large enough to accommo- 
date even half the members of those who were 
anxious to be present. 

The Duke of Sussex then rose to leave 
the chair, expressing the high honour and 
great delight he felt in having presided at 
such a meeting. He then withdrew, and 
was immediately followed by the whole 
—— Although the company was 
large, the provisions abundant, and the 
meeting protracted, yet we rejoice to re- 


cord, that as far as we could observe, it was 
characterized throughout by that decorum 
which gentlemen will maintain, and that 
temperance which Christians will always 
exercise. 


COMMEMORATION MEETING AND DINNER 
AT EXETER. 


A numerous and highly respectable 
Meeting was held at the Royal Clarence 
Hotel, Exeter, on Tuesday, May 27th, 
publicly to express their satisfaction at 
the Repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts. 

Mr. Jonathan L. Glyde, of St. 
Thomas’s, was called to the Chair, and 
the Meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
Henry Acton, Mr. Richard Evans, Mr. 
James Terrell, Mr. Isaac Davy, Fordton; 
Mr. Aberdein, Honiton ; Rev. John Boun- 
sall, Ottery ; Mr. Isaac Cox, Honiton ; Mr. 
B. P. Pope, and other gentlemen, who 
severally proposed, and some with great 
eloquence, the following resolutions : 

ist.—** ‘That we are Dissenters from 
the Established Church of England, not 
through any political disaffection to the 
State, nor through any motives of enmity 
or caprice, but on the grounds of Religious 
Principle, and in obedience to the sacred 
dictates of conscience, being fully per- 
suaded that the Holy Scriptures are a 
sufficient rule of faith and practice, and 
that the exercise of private judgment on 
all subjects connected with Religion, un- 
fettered by the influence of any civil or 
écclesiastical authority, is the inalienable 
right of every human being.” 

2d.— That in the opinion of this 
Meeting it is most unwise and unjust to 
subject any class of persons to civil disa- 
bilities, or political disqualifications, on 
account of their religious sentiments, 
inasmuch as such disqualifications can 
never conduce to the public good, but 
must always operate to occasion dissen- 
sions in the State—to ensnare the con- 
sciences of weak or ambitious men—to 
create absurd prejudices and unfriendly 
feelings in the intercourse of society, and 
to hinder the honest profession and free 
progress of Religious Truth.” 

Sd.—** That we hail with patriotic 
delight the wise and liberal measure re- 
cently adopted by the British Legislature 
in the Repeal of those disqualifying and 
obnoxious Statutes, commonly denomi- 
nated the Test and Corporation Acts,— 
Acts which the Dissenters always felt 
to be unjust—vexatious in their influence 
and operation-—and highly injurious to 
the cause of our common Christianity.” 

4th.—‘* That we have witnessed with 
veculiar pleasure the progress of liberal 
eeling towards Dissenters, in our Bre- 
thren of the Establishment; and that 
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the conciliatory conduct exhibited by 
the Prelates, Clergy, and Laity of the 
Church of England, during the late pro- 
ceedings in Parliament, has greatly in- 
creased our good will and esteem for that 
numerous and highly respectable class of 
our fellow subjects. 

5th. —** That the success of this liberal 
measure has tended to strengthen our 
veneration for the civil Constitution of 
our Country, and to increase the attach- 
ment which Dissenters have ever felt for 
the illustrious House of Brunswick, 
under whose tolerant reign they have 
been put in possession of rights of which 
their forefathers were deprived.” 

6th.—* ‘That this Meeting cherishes 
the hope that the Legislature will in its 
wisdum shortly erase from the Statute 
Book, every Act which militates against 
the civil rights of the subject, on account 
of his religion ” 

?th.--** ‘That our warmest thanks are 
due to Lord John Russell, the Right 
Hon. Lord Holland, and other Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, who 
by their able and zealous exertions in 
this great cause, have imposed a lasting 
obligation of gratitude on the Protestant 
Dissenters of England, and connected 
their own illustrious names for ever with 
the principles of civil and religiousliberty, 

8th.—** That our sincere acknowledg- 
ments of respect are due to his Majesty’s 
Ministers for the enlightened views of 
goverment manifested by them on this 
important occasion; for the readiness 
with which they conceded to the wishes 
of the nation, as expressed by so large a 
majority of the House of Commons, and 
for the firmness and_ fidelity with which 
they adhered to tifeir engagement, to 
support and complete the measure.” 

A party of about one hundred persons 
sat down to dinner at four o'clock, when, 
besides the usual toasts, «The cause of 
Civil and Religious Liberty,” and «+ The 
sacred memory of the two thousand ejected minis- 
ters,” were drank with great approbation. 


MEFTING TO ESTABLISH THE KING’S 
COLLEGE, LONDON. 

On Saturday, June 21, a meeting was 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, distin- 
guished by the exalted rank of its at 
tendants, and yet more by the object for 
which it was convened, 

After the often repeated objection 
urged against the London University, that 
the metropolis is not suited fora collegiate 
establishment, our readers will be sur- 
prised to learn, that the Duke of Wel- 
lington presided at a meeting, in which 
he was supported by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishops of London, Carlisle, Peter- 
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borough, Gloucester, Chester, Landaff, 
Winchester, Sodor and Man, Lincoln, 
Durham, Bristol, Ely, the Duke of Rut- 
land, the Marquis of Camden, the Mar- 
quis of Bristol, the Earl of Harrowby, 
the Marquis of Bute, Lord Sidmouth, 
Lord Bexley, Lord Redesdale, Ear] Howe, 
Lord Ashley, the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and the Lord Mayor, and 
other distinguished personages, to found 
a college for London, His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington submitted a series 
of resolutions to the meeting, from 
which we select the following as explana- 
tory of the design :— 

“©, That it is the opivion of this 
meeting, that a college for general educa- 
tion be founded in the metropolis, in 
which, while the various branches of 
literature and science are made the sub- 
jects of instruction, it shall be an essen- 
tial part of the system to imbue the 
minds of youth with a knowledge of the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity, as 
inculcated by the united church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, 

*¢ Il. That the King having been gra- 
ciously pleased to signify his approbation of 
the establishment of this college, his Ma- 
jesty be most respectfully requested to 
take it under his Royal Patronage, and 
to permit it to be entitled, * King’s Col- 
lege, London,’ 

‘* III, That the following be approved 
as the general outline of the plan, on 
which the college is to be founded and 
conducted :—- 

‘1. A liberal and enlarged course of 
education to be pursued, adapted to the 
respective ages of the students, The col- 
lege to be divided into two departments 
~-a higher department for the elder, and 
a lower department for the younger. 

‘© 2, The system to comprise religious 
and moral instruction, classical learning, 
history, modern languages, mathematics, 
natural philosophy, medicine and surgery, 
chemistry, jurisprudence, &c., and to be 
so conducted as to provide in the most 
effectual manner for the two great objects 
of education, the communication of gene- 
ral knowledge, and specific preparation 
for particular professions. 

‘The benefit of attending any course 
of lectures in the higher brauches, to be 
allowed to all who ure disposed to avail 
themselves of it, under such regulations 
as may be prescribed. 

“© 3, Resident students to be received 
within the walls of the college, under 
such rules of discipline, and to such an 
extent as may hereafter be determined. 

‘*4, The college to be placed under 
the superintendence of a principal, with 
a competent number of professors and 
tutors. 
3D2 








*¢ Visitor.--His Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

“The following to be Goyernors in 
virtue of their office :—- 

*€ The Lord Chancellor. 

** The Archbishop of York. 

** The Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. 

** The Dean of Westminster. 

«* The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 

“The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. 

** The Dean of St. Paul's. 

‘© The Lord Mayor. 

*« By whom all appointments are to be 
approved, and the fundamental regulations 
respecting the discipline aad course of 
education sanctioned. 

«© 5, A Committee of Management, or 
Council, to be chosen from the donors 
and subscribers, which, together with 
the official Governors, shall conduct the 
affairs of the Institution, one-fourth of 
the elected Members to go out by rotation 
every year, but to be capable of immediate 
re-election. 

** 6. The buildings of the college to be 
erected on aplan, which will admit of 
being extended in the most ample manner, 
to meet the demands of the public. 

‘<7, The funds to be raised by dona- 
tions and by subscriptions for shares of 
£100. The annual dividends on the 
former to be applied to the benefit of the 
Institution ; those on the latter to be 
paid to the subscribers. The dividends in 
mo case to exceed 4 per cent. on the 
money advanced. 

** The work not to be commenced till 
the whole sum given and subscribed for 
amounts to £100,000. 

‘© 1V. That a provisional committee 
of twenty-seven persons be now appointed, 
which shall take the necessary steps for 
earrying these resolutions into effect, and 
prepare the details, to be submitted to a 
future meeting. 

“VI. That Henry Nicholson Cole- 
ridge, Esq. Barrister at Law, be appointed 

cretary.”’ 


The Archbishop of Canterbury moved 
thanks to the Duke, and announced sub- 
scription books ; it is said £26,000. was 
immediately subscribed, amongst which 
a donation of £20. from the Rev. Joseph 

hes, of Battersea, to which the Arch- 
bishop called the particular attention of 
the meeting. 

The Bishop of Chester said something 
about the admissibility of Dissenters ; 
but we hope that some distinct state- 
ment on that important subject will be 
given, that our brethren lend. not their 
support to a system of proselytism or ex- 
clusion. 
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PROTESTANT SOCIRTY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

The following resolutions were passed at 
the last Annual Meeting : 

1. That this Society, established for the 
promotion of Religious Liberty, and re- 
presenting many hundred congregations 
of Protestant Dissenters of all denomina- 
tions, amid sunskine as amid gloom, in 
the hours of eonflict as in those of guc- 
cess, would alike cherish the principles of 
religions freedom, and maintain the right 
of every man to worship God as his judg- 
ment and his heart direct; and would 
alike reiterate that exclusion from public 
employmeot and public office on account 
of religious faith, is a presuinptuous ex- 
ercise of social power, and is inexpedient, 
ineffectual, tyrannous, and unjust. 

2. That, from devotion to these prin- 
ciples, they have ever regarded the Test 
and Corporation Acts as blots on the 
brightness of the British Constitution, and 
as unworthy of a land of liberty and light ; 
while their aversion has been increased by 
the nature of the test they imposed—by 
the numbers and respectability of their 
countrymen, who were so branded with 
dishonour—by the absurdity of continuing 
prohibitions, that for near a century had been 
practically condemned--by the unchristian 
antipathies excited aod inflamed—by the 
premiums they proffered to apostacy and 
guile—and by the example they afforded for 
oppressors to imitate and bigots to addace. 

3. That the repeal of those acts, during 
the present year, is therefore hailed by this 
Meeting with devout gratitude and in- 
effable delight; and (though they regret 
that any declaration should have been in- 
treduced, or any thing approaching to a 
religions test have been required) they re- 
joice that the wishes of venerated mo- 
narchs, of enlightened prelates, of illus- 
trious statesmen, and of crowds of their 
good and great forefathers, long since de- 
parted to the tomb, have been at length 
fulfilled. That they especially rejoice at a 
kindly recognition of the moderation sud 
loyalty, but firmness of Dissenters—at 
the just and generous feelings the Legis- 
lature has evinced--at the progress of in- 
formation and liberality so happily dis- 
played--at the Christian reverence for a 
Christian Sacrament universally expressed ; 
and at the new and cheering prospects of 
union, strength, greatness, and glory for 
their country, that now rise before their 
view. 

4 That to the multitudes of individuals, 
of congregations, and of public bodies, in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, who have 
promoted the result, this Meeting express 
their thanks; but peculiarly feel grateful 
to many Clergymen, and members of the 
Established Church who petitioned on 
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their behalf; to the British and Irish Ca- 
tholics, who gave their unsolicited sup- 
port; to his Majesty’s Government, for 
conduct marked by conciliation and by 
honour; to the Primates and Bishops, 
who exhibited Christian charity in her 
primitive and loveliest form; to the ma- 
jorities in both Houses of Parliament, who 
granted their influence and vetes; and to 
the neble and distinguished advocates for 
eivi] and religious liberty—a Dacre, Grey, 
Harrowby, and Lansdowne; a Jotn 
Smith, Fergusson, Macintosh, Aithorp, 
Milton, Nugent, and Brougham, who 
by great and useful aid have augmented 
their established claims to confidence and 
raise. 

5. That this Meeting also acknowledge 
the intelligence, prudence, and zeal of 
** The United Committee for obtaining 
the Repeal,” with which a Depfhtation 
from this Society was joined ; and to Wil- 
liam Smith, Esq. M P., Chairman of that 
Committee, who, during a parliamentary 
career of forty-four years, has invariably 
opposed intolerance, slavery, and war; 
and that they assure the members of that 
Committee, collectively and individually, 
of their gratitude ard esteem. 

6. But, that this Meeting with peculiar 
satisfaction avow their obligations to Lord 
John Russell, and to the Right Honourable 
Lord Holland, who introduced the mea- 
sure to the Houses of Parliament they 
respectively adorn ; who have so gloriously 
achieved the object which, when they 
presided at this Society, they pledged them- 
selves to attempt; and whereby they have 
rendered themselves anew the benefactors, 
not of Protestant Dissenters alone, but of 
their country and the world. That their 
information, energy, and eloquence must 
extend their fame; but that the purest 
eulogies are due for their accessibility, for 
the temper and judgment they exhibited, 
and for the heart’s love to freedom by 
which they were inspired. That to them 
this Meeting offer their warmest thanks, 
and breathe out their hope that they will 
long remain living examples of the good- 
ness and glory of their immortal relatives 
—of Russell, and of Fox. 

7. That though this Meeting pleasurably 
greet the memorable proof of increasing 
liberality and candour to which they have 
referred, they learn with sorrow that nu- 
merous acts of illegality and oppression 
have recurred throughout the year. They 
lament the Parliamentary attempt of the 
Church Building Commissioners to ex- 
elude Dissenters at Ramsgate from their 
parochial rights; the improper decision 
at two quarter Sessions, that places of 
worship must be recorded as well as re- 
gistered ; the assessment of meeting-houses 
unjustly to the poor; the persecuting ex- 
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civesion of Dissenters from parochial cha- 
rities ; the unwarrantable demands of fees 
by clergymen, and of Sunday tolls; the 
riotous disturbances of peacefal worship- 
pers in several counties; an Episcopal 
interference to protect a clerical wrong- 
doer ; and elerieal refasuls to bury their 
dissenting parishioners, in violation of the 
Canons of the church; as well as other 
acts of injavy and wrong; should yet des 
monstrate the necessity for this institution, 
and have required the Committee, at much 
expense, often to ioterfere. 

4. That this meeting enjoin their Com- 
mittee not only to continue to succour all 
who suffer for their conscience sake, but 
especially to seek, by applications to 
the Administration and the Legislature, 
for those practical amendments in the Acts 
of Toleration ; for that exemption of all 
places of religious worship from rates for 
the poor; for that assurance to their 
Baptist friends of a right to interment in 
parochial burial grounds; and for that 
substitution of registers of birth for re- 
gisters of baptism, and validation of dis- 
senting registries, which necessity urgently 
requires ; which preceding Administrations 
have been well disposed to concede; and 
which they trust the liberal-minded Par- 
liament will gladly enact. 

9. ‘That this meeting repeat their thanks 
to the members of the Committee for their 
temperate, firm, and enlightened labours 
through another years; and that the Com- 
mittee for the ensuing year consist of the 
Treasurer, and the following equal num- 
ber of ministers and Jaymen :— 

Rev. Joseph Fletcher, A M.; W. B. 
Collyer, D. D. F.A.S.; George Collison ; 
F. A. Cox, LL.D.; Thomas Russell, 
A.M.; Alex. Fletcher, A.M.; Rowland 
Hill, A M.; Thomas Jackson; W. F. 
Platt; J. Lewis; John Styles, D.D. and 
Matthew Wilks ; William Bateman; J.B. 
Brown, LL. D.; James Esduaile ; Thomas 
Wilson; Thomas Pellatt; J. Pritt; Wil- 
liam Townsend; Matthew Wood, Ald, 
M.P. ; Thomas Wontner ; ‘Thomas Walker ; 
John Wilks, and James Young, Esquires. 

10. That this meeting also present their 
acknowledgments to Thomas Hayter, Esq., 
the Treasurer to the Society, for his ac- 
ceptance of that office; and warmly re- 
commend that Dissenting and Methodist 
congregations in England and Wales should 
far more generally pay the small anaual 
contribution which the society alone ex- 
pect, and which their extraordinary recent 
expenses obviously require. 

11. That to Thomas Pellatt, Esq. and 
John Wilks, Esq., Honorary Secretaries, 
from its commencement, to this institution, 
the meeting cordially renew that annual 
offering of respectful praise, which every 
year becomes more due for their intel- 
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ligent, disinterested, and preserving exer- 
tions to promote religious freedom, and 
to accomplish the objects of the Society 
with promptitude and zeal 

12. That although this meeting already 
have expressessed their gratitude and ho- 
mage to the Right Hon. Lord Holland, 
their beloved and noble Chairman, for 
those parliamentary efforts by which he 
has pre-eminently promoted the measure 
celebrated this day, and thereby chased 
away an obscuring imperfection that for 
one hundred and fifty years has hung over 
the lustre of the glorious revolution ; yet 
they cannot separate without assuring him 
of the delight and joy with which they 
have beheld him for the third time preside 
in their assembly, and of their intense 
desire that a life devoted to the welfare of 
mankind may be long preserved ; and that 
health and blessedness may beam brightly 
on the noontide and evening of his days. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION, 

To allay, we presume, the fierce oppo- 
sition and needless clamour which have 
been raised against this establishment, 
and which have been carried by some zea- 
lots to a most absurd length, the Profes- 
sors of the University, who are Episco- 
palians, have published the following ad- 
vertisement, which we think might satisfy 
the members of the National Church. They 
may be certain, that if the religious in- 
struction of their own youth is secured, 
other bodies of Christians will provide for 
the Christian education of their youth also, 

* We, the undersigned, Professors of the 
University of London, who are Clergymen 
of the Established Church, having, from 
the period of our appointment, entertained 
the intention of providing religious in- 
struction for those students who are mem- 
bers of our own church, do hereby give 
notice, that final arrangements have at 
length been made, with the full approba- 
tion of the Council, for that purpose. An 
Episcopal Chapel has been purchased con- 
tiguous to the university, to be called the 
University Chapel, where accommodation 
will be afforded to the students of the uni- 
versity for attendance on divine service, 
and where a course of Divinity Lectures 
will be regularly delivered during the aca- 
demical sessions. Parents and others, 
interested in the arrangement, may hear 
of further particulars, by applying to Mr. 
John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher 
to the University, 30, Upper Gower Street. 

Thomas Dale, M. A. Camb, Professor of 
English Language and Literature. 

Dionysius Lardner, LL. D. Dublin, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy. 

John Williams, M.A. Oxon, Professor of 
Roman Language and Literature.”’ 
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THE PROPOSED BUILDING FOR PUBLIC 
MEETINGS. 

The Directors of this undertaking, 


having obtained a promise from the Com- 
missioners of His Majesty’s Woods and 
Forests, of a site in the Strand for the 
intended Public Building, earnestly call 
upon the supporters of the various Christian 
Institutions in the metropolis, to promote, 
by their liberality, the completion of an 
undertaking so eminently calculated to 
further the interests of those Institutions, 
to relieve their conductors, from much 
labour and perplexity, and to conduce to 
the comfort and convenience of those who 
attend their anniversary meetings. 

The Directors have avoided appealing 
to the public until they were, enabled to 
state the situation in which the building 
will be erected; the spot now offered is 
considered to be peculiarly eligible for the 
purpose; and is of sufficient extent to 
admit not only of building a hall capable 
of containing 3000 persons, (as originally 
contemplated,) but also of providing 
additional rooms and offices for the con- 
venience of existing institutions. 

A considerable sum has already been 
subscribed in shares of £50. each ; but pre- 
viously to commencing a work of such im- 
portance, the Directors feel it necessary 
to invite others to join in the undertaking, 
either. by becoming shareholders, or by 
making donations towards the object of 
the Society. 

-We trust that our opulent friends will 
remember the inconvenient pressure they 
annually endure at our public maetings, 
and then, we doubt not, but they will en- 
courage this attempt, which bas long been 
felt most necessary. 


FORMATION OF A NEW CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH AT LIVERPOOL. 


On Friday evening, October 27, 1827, 
a congregational church of Christ, con- 
sisting of forty-two members, was formed 
in Heath Street Chapel, Foxteth Park, 
Liverpool, and publicly recognized by the 
different Independent Ministers of the 
town. The Rev. S, Saunders commenced 
the service by reading suitable portions 
of Scripture and prayer. The Rev. Dr 
Raffles preached on the nature of a 
Christian Church, and gave to the per- 
sons then uniting the right hand of 
fellowship in the name of the sister 
churches. The Rev. R. Maclean gave 
a suitable address to the newly formed 
church, and the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper was then celebrated by them, and 
many communicants from other congrega- 
tions. Dr. Raffles presided at the table ; 
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and the Rev. J. Pyer addressed the spec- 
tators. It was a season of peculiar en- 
joyment, and will long be remembered 
with delight by many who were pre- 
sent. 

The Rev. George Smith, (under whose 
ministry the congregation had been re- 
cently collected, in the midst of a ne- 
glected population, who previously at- 
tended no place of worship,) having 
received a unanimous cal] from this infant 
church, was ordained to the pastoral 
office on Friday, Nov. 16, 1827, in Great 
George Street Chapel, which commo- 
dious building was kindly lent for the 
occasion. ‘The Rev. James Lister com- 
menced with reading and prayer. Rev. 
R. Maclean delivered the introductory 
discourse from John xviii. 36, and re- 
ceived the confession of faith. The Rev. 
S. Saunders offered the ordination prayer, 
and the Rev. T. Raffles, LL.D. Mr. 
Smith’s late pastor, gave a most impres- 
sive charge from 2 Timothy ii. 15. And 
the Rev. John Burnet, of Cork, after- 
wards preached to the people from 2 Cor. 
viii. 24, 

Several additions have been since made 
to the church, and there is a pleasing 
prospect of much success in a neighi- 
bourhood for which, till of late, there 
were no means of religious instruction 
provided. An effort is now making to 
purchase and enlarge the chapel, and for 
this purpose an appeal will be made to 
the liberality of a religious public, which 
appeal, it is hoped, will not be in vain. 


FORMATION OF A CONGREGATIONAL 
BOARD AT LIVERPOOL. 


We are requested to announce that the 
Congregational Churches in Liverpool, 
have formed a Board for the regulation of 
applications, in aid of the expense incurred 
by the erection of places of worship. 

The reasons for this measure are stated 
to be, the prodigious increase of such ap- 
plications, the wish to secure a preference 
for the most deserving cases, since it is 
impossible to render efficient aid to all, 
and thus to relieve those who are disposed 
to contribute according to their ability, 
from the pain of refusing ; and above all, 
the urgent necessity for the immediate 
adoption of some plan which may prevent 
the enormous waste of public money in 
travelling expenses, and may insure the 
right appropriation of the sums collected, 
with the smallest possible deduction. 

The number of cases to be.sanctioned by 
the Board is limited to eight in the year. 

Two things are made indispensable to 
the reception of any case. 1. That the 
Chapel be vested in Trustees, and the 
Deed of Trust enrolled, 2, That there 
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be a Sunday School conducted by the 
congregation. 

The preference will be given to those 
places of worship which have been erected 
in connexion with the exertions, and under 
the sanction of the Society, formed by 
the Congregational Churches in Lanca- 
shire, for the spread of the gospel in their 
own bounds, usually called the County 
Union. 

Other things being equal, those cases 
will be most readily attended to, which 
are situated nearest to Liverpool, as 
thereby the expense of travelling is les- 
sened, and the facility of obtaining ac- 
curate information increased. 

The following considerations will also 
weigh with the Board in their selection. 
The existence of a real necessity for the 
erection of a place of worship ; the degree 
of exertion made by the persons for whose 
accommodation the place is built; the 
care evinced in avoiding useless expen- 
diture, and the extent to which the under- 
taking has been countenanced, by the 
actual contributions of the churches in 
the immediate vicinity, who possess, of 
course, the best means of judging, and 
who ought, in all instances, to be applied 
to first. 

One object of this Board being to lessen 
the growing evils attendant on the present 
system of begging for chapels, and the long 
absence of ministers from their spheres of 
labour, being one of the greatest of those 
evils, every facility will be afforded to those 
who visit Liverpool under its sanction, to 
expedite them ia their work. 

Applications must be addressed to the 
Secretary, the Rev. James Widows, No. 
24, Virgil Street, Liverpool. No appli- 
cation will be attended to that is not de- 
livered free of expense. 

Applicants are requested to furnish full 
information on all the subjects alluded to 
above. 


Liverpool, June 12, 1828. 


ORDINATIONS AND SETTLEMENTS, 


On Tuesday, Oct. 29, 1827, the Rev. 
S. H. Dobson, of Wymondley College, 
Herts, was ordained over the Independent 
church, at St. Neots, Hunts. The Rev. 
R. Halley, late pastor of the church at St. 
Neots, and now Classical Tutor at High- 
bury College, commenced the service with 
reading the Scriptures and prayer; the 
Rev. W. Hull, Classical Tutor at Wy- 
mondley College, delivered an eloquent 
and perspicuous introductory discourse ; 
the Rev. S. Thodey, of Cambridge, pro- 
posed the usual questions; the Rev. S. 
Hillyard, of Bedford, fervently commended 
the pastor and the church to the divine 
blessing; the Rev. J. Dobson, sen, of 











Chishill, gave a faithful charge to lis son, 
from Rom. xi. 13, ‘‘[ magnify mine 
office ;” the Rev. T. Morell, Theological 
Tutor at Wymondley College, and for- 
merly pastor of the church at St. Neots, 
for twenty years, preached a most im- 
pressive and affectionate sermon to the 
people, from Phil. ii. 2; the Rev. J, 
Dobson, of London, concluded the morn- 
ing service with prayer. 

In the evening, the Rev. R. Halley, de- 
livered an elaborate and powerful dis- 
eourse on the Principles of Noncon- 
formity ; his text was Matt. xxvii. 20: 

On the 25th of December, 1827, the 
Rev. James Orange was ordained to the 
pastoral office, over the Independent 
Church, Heanor, in the county of Derby. 
The Rev. J. Turton, of Iikeston, intro- 
duced the service by reading and prayer; 
the Rev. J. Gawthorn, of Derby, de- 
scribed the nature of a Christian church, 
and asked the usnal questions ; and in the 
absence of the Rev. J. Shaw, of Likeston, 
who was prevented by affliction, offered 
the ordimation prvyer; the Rev. G. D. 
Mudie, of Chesterfield, delivered the 
eharge, from Luke xii. 42; the Rev. J. 
Gilbert, of Nottingham, preached to the 
people, from Tit. ii. 10; the Rev. J. 
Orange, of Barnesley, gave out the 
hymns; and the Rev. J. Millington, of 
Riddings, concluded the interesting ser- 
vices with prayer. 

On Wednesday, April 16, 1828, Mr. J. 
Pattison, late student at Rotherham Col- 
lege, was ordained to be co-pastor, with 
Rev. P. Edwards, over the ladependent 
chureh, Chapel Street, Wem, Salop. The 
Rev. Samuel Minshuil, of Prees, com- 
menced the service by reading suitable 
portions of Scripture, and. prayer for the 
divine blessing; the Rev. J. Pearce, of 
Wrexham, delivered the introductory 
discourse, and asked the usual questions ; 
the Rev. J. Whittenbury, of Newport, 
offered the ordinatiom prayer, accompanied 
by imposition of hands; the Rev. T. 
Weaver, of Shrewsbury, gave the eliarge ; 
the Rev. J. Thorpe, of Chester, addressed 
the chorch and congregation; the Rev. 
P. Edwards, concluded the solemnities of 
the morning with prayer; the Rev. J, 
‘Phorpe, preached again in the evening. 
The. services were well attended, and 
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proved, we believe, to many, ‘‘ a time of 
refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord.” 

On Tuesday, April 22, 1828, was or- 
dained over the Independent church, at 
Buntingford, Herts, Mr. Thomas Quinton 
Stow. The Rev. Mr. Dobson, of Chiswell, 
commenced the services by reading the 
Scriptures and prayer ; the Rev. Mr. Green- 
wood, of Royston, gave the introductory 
discourse, and asked the asual questions ; 
the Rev. J. H. Cox, of Hadleigh, Suf- 
folk, offered the ordioation prayer, with 
imposition of hands; the Rev. J. Savill, 
of Colchester, delivered the charge; the 
Rev. W. Clayton, of Saffron Walden, 
preached to the people; the Rev. Mr. 
Low, of Barkway, concluded with prayer ; 
the hymns were read by the Rev. Messrs. 
Wayne, Middieditch, Bromley, Edwards, 
and Adams. ‘it is good for us to be 
here,” was the pervading feeling. 

April 23, the Rev. John Cass Potter, 
late student at Homerton, to the pastoral 
office at Tintwistle, in Cheshire. Intro. 
ductory discourse, by the Rev. James 
Turner; ordiaation prayer, Dr Booth- 
royd; charge, Dr. Pye Smith; sermon 
to the church and congregation, the Rev. 
J. Sutcliffe. The devotional parts of the 
service by the Rev. James Potter and 
other ministers. 

May 20, the Rev. John. Edmonds was 
publicly recognized in Hope Chapel, 
Shelton, Staffordshire; the Rev. Job 
Wilson, of Nantwich, introduced the ser- 
vices of the day by reading and prayer; 
the Rev. Mr. Turner, of Knuteford, deli- 
vered a most interesting address, in which 
the leading principles of nonconformity 
were ably stated and confirmed, by appeals 
to the sacred volume ; the Rev. Mr. Chal- 
mers, of Stafford, asked the questions, and 
offered the recognition prayer; and the 
Rev. Dr. Raffles delivered a very inte- 
resting and impressive charge to the pastor 
and people; Dr. R. also preached in the 
evening to a crowded congregation. There 
appears, at present, to be very pleasing 
prospects of an increase in the congre- 
gation at the Hope Chapel, and we cam 
nestly trust that the interest which is now 
excited will long continue, and lead to the 
diffusion of vital religion in that populous 
neighbourhood, 
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ComMUNICATIONS have been received during the past Month from the Reveténd 
Dr. J. P. Smith--Jolin Arundel~Joshua Shaw—Algernon Weils—Joseph Morisou 
—Ebenezer Miller--George Redford—J. Elborough--J. Clapp—W. Wiid--and John 


Sibree. 





Also from Messrs. John Bowring-- William Carpenter—Joseph Procter--Consistency 


--Observer--S, T. 








